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NUTRITIVE VALUE OF FROZEN FOODS' 


DONALD K. 


General Electric Company, 


common nutrients of the large variety of foods frozen 

commercially : fruits, vegetables, meats, poultry, dairy 
products, fish, and shellfish. It is obviously impossible to 
do much more than consider what may happen to some of 
the more labile nutrients. I have therefore tried to cover 
the subject by merely summarizing the reports in the 
literature of the past decade. 


T= subject of this paper is broad, covering all the 


MINERAL CONSTITUENTS OF FROZEN FOODS 

Most research workers have assumed that the mineral 
constituents of foods are not affected by freezing and thaw- 
ing—that freezing itself does not change the quantity of 
any of these constituents in a food, and with the possible 
exception of iron probably does not affect their availability. 
When frozen foods are thawed and cooked, there may be a 
considerable loss of water-soluble mineral elements unless 
all cooking water is consumed when the food is eaten. For 
example, when slow-frozen fish is thawed, considerable 
drip (from 1 to 20 per cent) results, which contains water- 
soluble proteins, minerals and other substances. 

When peas are cooked some mineral components are dis- 
solved in the cooking water, but no one has shown that the 
amount dissolved from frozen peas is greater or less than 
that from fresh peas when cooked. Frozen vegetables 
require much less cooking (Table.1) than do the fresh (1), 
consequently the frozen are subjected to the solvent action 
of the cooking water for a much shorter period and less of 
the minerals may be extracted. It is probable, therefore, 
that the loss of minerals through drip may be offset by a 
reduced loss during cooking. 

A preliminary study (2) of the effect of freezing on the 
available iron content of foods seems to show that the total 
iron content of the quick-frozen foods examined was some- 
what lower than that of the fresh foods, but the availability 
of the iron of the frozen foods on the average was about 20 
per cent greater than that of the fresh. 


PROTEINS 


In a study (3) of the effect of freezing on the proteins of 
both blue and sand crabs, no changes in nutritive value 
were noted. 

When the growth of young rats fed on frozen evaporated 
milk was compared with that of those fed on milk taken 
directly from the can, no differences in rate of growing were 
noted (4). 

On the other hand, freezing is known to cause denatura- 
tion of certain proteins. Fish proteins gradually become 
denatured during long-continued storage below freezing. 
The lower the temperature the slower the change occurs; 
eventually (after a year or two) the tissues become rubbery 
and difficult to cook. Lobster and crab proteins also be- 
come rubbery during long-continued storage below freez- 
ing. Consequently, frozen fish and shellfish stored for long 
periods may be somewhat less digestible than either the 
fresh or freshly frozen products. 


CARBOHYDRATES 


Freezing causes no change in carbohydrates. However, 
during long-continued storage of fruits, the fruit acids may 
cause gradual hydrolysis and splitting of the disaccharides, 
resulting in a slight increase in the ease of digestibility of 
the fruit sugars. 
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FATS 


Freezing effects no chemical change in fats, but un- 
doubtedly changes the colloidal dispersion of the fat in the 
food which may or may not affect the digestibility of the 
fat. 

During storage, the fats of frozen foods slowly hydrolyze 
and oxidize, eventually causing rancidity of the fat. 
Highly unsaturated fats oxidize much more rapidly than 
those nearly saturated. The fats of fish are highly unsat- 
urated and consequently turn rancid in a relatively few 
months at ordinary cold storage temperatures, 7.e., 0 to 5°F. 
For this reason the storage temperature for salmon, mack- 
erel, and other fatty fish should be —10°F. or preferably 
lower. 

Since oxidized fats may not be so nutritious as fresh fats, 
and further, since the oxidation of the fat causes destruc- 
tion of the fat-soluble vitamin A, it is evident that frozen 
foods should be packaged and stored in such a way as to 
retard oxidation. 

VITAMINS 

Many studies have been devoted to the determination of 
the vitamin content of frozen foods. In a brief review 
such as this, obviously it will be impossible to consider all of 
this work. However, an attempt will be made to summa- 
rize the conclusions reached by workers who have made the 
more extensive studies of the effect of freezing on the vita- 
min content of foods. 

Vitamin A. Little work has been carried out to deter- 
mine the effect of freezing on the true vitamin A content of 
foods. What work has been done seems to show that the 
mere freezing of foods does not change the vitamin A con- 
tent. Long-continued cold storage, especially under 


conditions that permit the development of rancidity, un- 


doubtedly permits appreciable loss of vitamin A. How- 


ever, no one has actually demonstrated the exact extent of 


this loss during storage of commercially-frozen foods. 

Carotene. The vitamin A potency of fruits and vege- 
tables is due to several carotenes and cryptoxanthin, the 
precursors of this vitamin. Several workers have studied 
the effect of preparation for freezing, and of freezing and 
storage, on the vitamin A potency and/or carotene content 
of several vegetables and fruits. Using the bio-assay 
method, Fellers, et al. (5) found that frozen asparagus was 
as good a source of vitamin A as the fresh product. When 
the carotene content of 15 frozen vegetables was studied 
and the results compared with the.reported vitamin A 
values for fresh vegetables, it was concluded (6) “that 
freezing causes no measurable loss of vitamin A activity 
(carotene) of vegetables.” 

On the other hand, De Felice and Fellers (7), using both 
bioassay and chemical methods, observed that spinach 
after freezing contained only three fourths as much pro- 
vitamin A as the fresh vegetable; while at the New York 
State Agricultural Experiment Station (8) a loss of 18 per 
cent of the carotene content occurred during preparation 
for freezing and freezing of peas and only a slight additional 
loss during 11 months’ storage at O°F. Others (9, 10) 
found no appreciable loss of carotene from green snap 
beans, asparagus, broccoli, spinach, and green Lima beans 
during blanching and other operations preparatory to 


freezing and as a result of freezing. Frozen green snap 
beans, broccoli, and spinach did not lose appreciable 


amounts of carotene during storage at 0°F. Asparagus, 
however, lost approximately 40 per cent of its carotene in 





tober 27, 1944. 6 months and green Lima beans a similar amount in 11 
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months. <A possible explanation of the relatively great 
loss of carotene from asparagus is that the oxidizing en- 
zymes of this vegetable are not completely inactivated 
during preparation for freezing. The results of this work 


TABLE 1 


Cooking time for fresh and frozen vegetables 


| TIME OF COOKING 
| 





METHOD 
| Fresh Frozen 
ee min. ale, 
MME ied Vaiss Sz be ee | boiled 15-35 8-10 
Beans, green....... Rete. | boiled 20-35 15-20 
Beans, Lima (Henderson Bush). . boiled 35-45 18-20 
Beans, wax.. boiled 20-35 12-16 
SEE, ss. 28). goat boiled 15-30 6-8 
ne PES RY 8 2 on era boiled 15-30 5-10 
Cauliflower. ... ba: Peak comes a boiled 7-10 | 48 
Corn ‘‘on the cob’’. . | boiled 5-10 | 3-5 
Corn, whole kernel. boiled 5 3-4 
Mushrooms, sliced................. sautéed 10-15 15-20 
Mushrooms, whole..... sautéed | 10-15 15-20 
PONMNIN st ih oh esos ch paw es boiled 1ose0) 1. b 
Parsnips..... x eae cue ae ei | fried 10 5 
Pe ER oxic bet Pesce boiled 20-40 9-12 
medium....... JBoss pscunesteusnsy Wane ae boiled 6-8 
Wenn rite. foes td Sa Ter L boiled 3-5 
SS ee ees baked | 45 30 
RETIRE Peo I cok ene stewed 20-30 | 10-12 
Spinach (stems not removed) ...... boiled 5-10 | 3-6 
TABLE 2 
Carotene content of some frozen vegetables 
VARIETY CAROTENE cone 
mceg./gm. 
Asparagus..............| Washington 4.0-6.9 (10) 
Beans,snap.............| Lowe’s Cham- 2.1-4.1 (9) 
t RMP asso ss. 
Beans, Lima............| Henderson Bush 2.3-3.0 (10) 
Corn; Bwees ics. s.sic5 es Golden Cross....| 0.6-1.2 (9) 
ais Thos. Laxton....| 3.7-4.7 (8) 
CT ee oe ‘\| Alderman....... 6.0 
Bombe 2c ee Are Sot? 342 (7) 
TABLE 3 
Thiamin content of some frozen vegetables 
VARIETY | THIAMIN 
r acai, | ‘A 
Asparagus.......| Washington.............. |} 1.5t0 2.0 | (13) 
Beans, snap: 5 .|ass.s. Pee ithe mans bl wi rs | 0.6 (13) 
Ss id {| Henderson Bush.......... 0.9 (13) 
Beans, Lima .. \| Henderson Bush..... pee 1.5 (26) 
Broccoli Italian Green Sprouting. . 0.9 (13) 
0.8 | (27) 
Cauliflower..... Early Snowball..... Cts 0.4 (13) 


Corn, sweet Te Oo ee ee 0.4 (13) 
208, DORON... ..6.6 so 2.6-3.6 (13) 

Peas 4| Thos. Laxton........ ; 4.5-5.7 (26) 
\| Thos. Laxton.......... 1.4-4.3 (27) 

Spinach. . PEL» Wy rs Pei a eae ne (27) 


(11), carried out principally at the New York State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, are summarized in Table 2. 
Data on the effect of preparation for freezing, the freez- 
ing process, and subsequent cold storage on the carotene 
content of peaches indicate that although peeling resulted 
in a loss of approximately 25 per cent of the carotene, the 
freezing and subsequent cold storage at —10°F. for 6 
months resulted in little or no additional loss (12). 
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Thiamin. Since thiamin is both heat-labile and 
water-soluble, considerable loss may be expected during 
preparation for freezing and actual freezing. A loss of 
approximately 25 per cent of the thiamin content of peas 
and asparagus was noted during blanching and other pro- 
cedures incidental to freezing, but no further loss wag 
observed during freezing and subsequent storage (13), 
For data summarizing the thiamin content of frozen 
vegetables (11), see Table 3. 

A loss of approximately 25 per cent of the thiamin con- 
tent of peas and sweet corn was also observed during 
preparation for freezing and the actual freezing process, 
but no further loss during storage for one year at —8°F, 
(14). 

When frozen peas and corn were cooked by boiling, the 
same workers (14) found that from 20 to 30 per cent of the 
thiamin was disselved into the cooking water but none 
destroyed. 

Little work has been carried out to determine either the 
thiamin content of frozen meat and poultry, or the effect 
of freezing on the thiamin content of these foods. How- 
ever, since neither meat nor poultry is heated during 
preparation for freezing, and further, since these products 
are not subjected to excessive washing, it is not likely that 
appreciable losses of thiamin in these products occur during 
preparation for freezing. 

When thin cuts of lean meat thaw (e.g., steaks and lamb 
chops), a considerable amount of drip occurs which prob- 
ably contains some thiamin that may be lost. 

Ascorbic Acid. More work has been carried out on the 
ascorbic acid content of frozen vegetables and fruits than 
on any of the other vitamins. There are several reasons 
for this: Simple, accurate chemical methods for the esti- 
mation of this vitamin were worked out more than 10 years 
azo. Vitamin C is easily lost by oxidation, especially when 
oxidizing enzymes and/or copper is present. It is found in 
fruits and vegetables in relatively large amounts. 

Since vitamin C is easily soluble in water, it is to be ex- 
pected that much is dissolved out during washing, blanch- 
ing (precooking), cooling, and some of the other processes 
incidental to the preparation of vegetables for freezing. 
Since this vitamin is relatively stable in acid solutions, it is 
natural to expect that it will be lost less rapidly from fruits 
than from vegetables. 

Several studies have been made of the losses which occur 
when peas are prepared for freezing. For instance, a total 
loss of 30 per cent during preparation for freezing has been 
observed (15), one third during blanching, the remainder 
during cooling and washing subsequent to blanching. The 
effect of varying the blanching period on the ascorbic acid 
content of peas was also studied. It was found that the 
longer the blanching period, the greater the loss of ascorbic 
acid. Similar conclusions were reached in a study of the 
blanching of Lima beans (16). 

Since a large proportion of the ascorbic acid “lost” in 
blanching can be found in the blanching water and in the 
water in which blanched vegetables are cooled, it is evident 
that the ascorbic acid is dissolved, but little actually de- 
stroyed. 

The effect of preparation for freezing (washing, blanch- 
ing, cooling, ete.) and the freezing process on the vitamin C 
content of asparagus, Lima beans, broccoli, cauliflower, 
snap beans, spinach, and sweet corn has also been studied 
(5, 6, 16-21). In general, the results are similar to those 
described for peas, with the exception of spinach in which 
the loss was considerably more, due likely to the extremely 
vigorous washing which spinach receives prior to, during, 
and subsequent to blanching. 

The ascorbic acid content of a number of frozen vege- 
tables is summarized in Table 4. 
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Investigations at the New York State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station (20) have clearly indicated that frozen 
vegetables ust be maintained at a low temperature (0°F. 
or below) if serious losses of ascorbic acid are to be avoided. 
Yo loss occurred at —40°C. (—40°F.) and only a slight loss 
at —18°C. (O°F.). Very serious losses were noted at 
higher temperatures. Somewhat similar results were ob- 
tained for spinach, broccoli, sweet corn, snap beans, Lima 
beans, Brussels sprouts, and cauliflower (19). In the case 
of spinach and asparagus appreciable losses of vitamin C 
occurred even at —18°C. (O°F.). 

The available data on the effect of freezing and storage 
on the vitamin C content of strawberries are somewhat 
conflicting. Using bio-assay methods, Fellers and Mack 
(22) concluded that frozen strawberries stored for 3 months 
contained as much vitamin C as the fresh berries. On the 
other hand Mayfield and Richardson (23) found that this 
fruit lost from 10 to 20 per cent of its ascorbic acid during 
freezing, with progressive losses up to 50 per cent in 4 
months and 70 per cent in 6 months at 0 to — 10°F. 

At the Washington State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion an average ascorbic acid loss in raspberries of only 22 
per cent during freezing and subsequent storage at O°F. 
was reported (24). 


TABLE 4 


Ascorbic acid content of some frozen vegetables 


REFER- 


ee ASCORBIC ACID | ENCES 
mg./gm. | 
Asparagus.......| Washington.............. 0.38 | (19) 
tie: Bhees f Henderson Bush......... 0.19 (20) 
c—nmmeihde \| Henderson Bush.......... 0.20 (21) 
a { Snap Det tac, hatin ee telecon 0.17 (19) 
ee  Rentucky Wander... 0.10 (19) 
Broceoli.........| Italian Green Sprouting. . 0.92 (20) 
MEO AUTOUUE (core hey cao eee eet see 0.80 (19) 
Gtteae (| Early Snowball........... 0.63 (21) 
Se \ Early Snowball........... 0.39 (19) 
Corn, sweet... ... | GOlGOR CRORE 66 5 ois cls cs So 0.09 | (20) 
Rene WONOVOAMN se oo cag. eves eo 0.21 | (15) 
eee “‘TWOs. Haxton: ........2..41 Ocheeeer | 
RTE nde ant ern, meet bes Vee ae, 0.50 | (20) 
Riboflavin. Riboflavin has not long been known to be 


an important vitamin and simple methods of estimating 
the riboflavin content of foods have only recently been 
worked out; therefore relatively little work on the ribo- 
flavin content of frozen foods has been done. The only 
extensive study (25) of this problem showed but slight 
losses (0 to 16 per cent) of riboflavin in asparagus, peas, 
Lima beans and spinach during preparation and freezing. 
Somewhat similar results were obtained by others (26, 27). 
Losses During Cooking. The story of the vitamin con- 
tent of frozen foods is not complete unless the changes 
which occur during cooking are taken into consideration. 
It is of especial interest that although much of the water- 
sdluble vitamin content (ascorbie acid, thiamin, and ribo- 
flavin) of frozen vegetables is dissolved out in the cooking 
water, very little is actually destroyed during boiling and 
the larger the amount of cooking water, the greater the 
amount of water-soluble vitamins dissolved (14, 17, 21, 
28-32). While steaming is apparently slightly more de- 
structive of vitamin C, because of the small amount of 
Water used the amount of vitamin C and other water- 
soluble vitamins dissolved is small (17, 21, 30). 
_ The actual destruction of ascorbie acid during cooking 
Ih & pressure saucepan is small; further, because of the 
small amount of water used in this method, the retention 
of water-soluble vitamins in the vegetable is greater than 
when larger amounts of cooking water are used (14, 28, 29). 
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Since vegetables are precooked (blanched) before freez- 
ing, less cooking is required for frozen than for fresh vege- 
tables and therefore somewhat less of the water-soluble 
vitamins is dissolved in the cooking water. Thus, even 
though the water-soluble vitamin content of frozen vege- 
tables (in the package) is somewhat less than that of the 
freshly picked vegetable, the frozen vegetable, when 
cooked, retains substantially the same vitamin content as 


the fresh (14, 28, 29). 


SUMMARY 


This survey of the literature indicates that relatively 
little has been done to determine the nutritive value of 
most frozen foods with regard to mineral constituents, car- 
bohydrates, fats, and proteins. However, since these 
constituents are not notably affected by freezing and sub- 
sequent storage, it is probable that the nutritive value of 
the food in these respects is not changed to any marked 
extent. 

The carotenoid or provitamin A content of fruits and 
vegetables is not diminished to any appreciable extent dur- 
ing preparation for freezing and actual freezing. Most 
frozen vegetables do not lose carotene during storage, 
except asparagus and green Lima beans which lose approxi- 
mately 40 per cent in about one year at O°F. 

Thiamin losses from vegetables during blanching and 
other processes incidental to preparation for freezing may 
amount to as much as 25 per cent of the original thiamin 
content. The thiamin content of vegetables does not 
diminish during storage. 

During preparation for freezing, 20 to 40 per cent of the 
ascorbic acid in vegetables is lost. In spinach this may be 
even greater owing to the more vigorous washing prior and 
subsequent to blanching. Freezing, itself, causes no loss 
of ascorbic acid, but a very considerable loss may occur 
during subsequent storage, if the temperature is much 
above 0°F. At temperatures below O°F., storage losses of 
ascorbic acid from vegetables are negligible. 

The few reports available on the riboflavin content of 
frozen foods indicate that little loss of riboflavin occurs 
during the freezing of vegetables. 
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Plans for postwar expansion of medical care facilities and public 
health activities throughout the nation are given in the annual re- 
port of the Public Health Service, Federal Security Agency, trans- 
mitted January 30 by Surgeon General Thomas Parran to Paul V. 
McNutt, Federal Security Administrator. The 120-page report 
details all activities of the national health agency for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1944. 

Surgeon General Parran states that there is striking similarity 
in the health picture of the United States 25 years ago and today. 
A large percentage (34 per cent in 1918, about 40 per cent in this 
war’s Selective Service experience) of men of military age were 
found to be too handicapped by physical and mental disabilities to 
bear arms. 

The comprehensive program recommended by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral for realization in the postwar period embraces expansion of 
sanitation facilities to provide pure water, milk, and adequate 
sewerage in areas now lacking them; construction of an integrated 
network of hospitals’ diagnostic facilities, and health centers 
within reach of every community and citizen; the training of medi- 
cal and public health personnel; and a large research program to 
discover more effective means for diagnosing and treating illnesses. 

Expansion of public health services would involve development 
of full health organization and services for each area or political 
unit of 50,000 population. Services would include early diagnosis 
and treatment of cancer, heart disease and other diseases of middle 
life, mental hygiene clinics, dental service for school children, cor- 
rection of deficiency diseases due to malnutrition, and bedside 
nursing care by public health nurses. 

Among outstanding accomplishments of his agency for 1944, 
Surgeon General Parran listed: maintenance of state and local 
health services through financial and technical aid and personnel 
from the Public Health Service, strengthening of the nation’s 
defenses against malaria, control of industrial health hazards, 
extension of tuberculosis and civilian venereal disease programs, 
training of a large number of nurses for civilian and military serv- 
ice, a greatly expanded program of scientific research, and a wide 
variety of medical and health services performed for such other 
federal agencies as the Coast Guard, War Shipping Administration, 
and UNRRA. 

Appropriations for the Service totaled $113,232,980 for the fiscal 
year; funds derived from other sources, $6,408,191. Expenditures 
for all purposes amounted to $114,774,438.32. 

For the wartime nurse training program under the Bolton Act, 
which provides grants for this purpose to approved schools of 
nursing, the Service administered appropriations amounting to 
$55,200,000 through the year. The U. 8. Cadet Nurse Corps, 
authorized under the act, enrolled 65,521 new cadet nurses by June 
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30, 1944. Also, at the close of the fiscal year, there were 94,388 
cadet nurses in 1086 participating schools of nursing. Postgradu- 
ate instruction was given to approximately 4211 graduate nurses 
in 46 institutions. 

Research in the National Institute of Health continued to be 
focused upon problems relating to the war. Progress was reported 
in cancer research, virus disease investigations, extensive malaria 
studies, studies of new insecticides. Diseases that showed marked 
increase in 1943, the last year for which total figures are available, 
over the previous year, included influenza, meningococcus menin- 
gitis, pneumonia (all forms), poliomyelitis, and scarlet fever. 
Deaths from all causes during the year totaled 1,459,998, the 
highest figure since 1937. The final general mortality rate for 1943 
was 10.9 per 1000 estimated population, compared with 10.4 for 
1942. The provisional birth rate of 21.9 per 1000 population, was 
the highest ever recorded. Standards to guide hospitals in releas- 
ing nurses for war service were formulated, as a result of a study 
of hospital personnel throughout the nation. 

The number of patients treated in the 24 U. S. Marine Hospitals 
operated by the Service increased during 1944. Neuropsychiatric 
service was extended, with neuropsychiatrists assigned to the 
Marine Hospitals at Norfolk, Baltimore, and New Orleans, as well 
as Ellis Island, N. Y., in response to a striking increase in the inci- 
dence of mental and nervous sickness among merchant seamen. 

A new drug, neostigmine, was found to produce highly encourag- 
ing results in overcoming the joint stiffness, muscle weakness and 
pain that persist after recovery from poliomyelitis, bone fracture, 
or nerve injury. 

Working closely with state health authorities, the Public Health 
Service increased its activities in tuberculosis and venereal disease 
control, industrial hygiene, epidemic prevention and other health 
work within the states. Since April 1941, 936 persons, including 
physicians, dentists, nurses, sanitation and other technical person- 
nel, have been assigned to states to assist in meeting health prob- 
lems in areas of military and industrial concentration. The 
number of public health nurses, exclusive of industrial nurses, In 
the United States and its dependencies stood at 20,625 in 194. 
Requests from state health officers for 1891 additional professional 
public health workers were on file with the Public Health Service 
at the close of the fiscal year. ‘ 

To cope with hazardous conditions resulting from wartime em- 
ployment of inexperienced personnel and changes in materials an 
methods of production, the Public Health Service gave consulta- 
tion and direct aid to all of the 47 industrial hygiene units in 38 
states. Quantitative estimates based on the 1943 labor force of 
57,000,000 workers show that the average annual loss due to all 
types of disability was more than 500 million man-days. 
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PROCESSING AND STORAGE OF FROZEN FOODS' 


BELLE LOWE 


Towa 


T PRESENT, the three principal methods of processing 
A foods are dehydration, canning, and freezing, of 

which drying is the oldest. The old-time drying 
methods, however, do not resemble the modern methcd 
in which temperature, humidity, and rate of air flow are 
carefully controlled, or that in which the food is dried from 
the frozen state under vacuum. 

Each method has advantages and disadvantages com- 
pared with competing methods. Dehydration has been 
given a great impetus by the war. Its growth can be 
illustrated with one food, dehydrated pork. In 1943, 
over 11,700,000 cans in the 15 and 16-o0z. sizes were pro- 
duced for government use (1). Dried fruits will continue 
to be used after the war, but whether dehydrated vege- 
tables, eggs, and meat can compete with canned and frozen 
foods depends not only on their cost but particularly on 
their palatability, ease of preparation, and probably to a 
lesser extent on their nutritive value in comparison with 
fresh foods and with foods processed by other methods. 

Regardless of the tonnage of food processed in a given 
year, an increase in the percentage processed by one method 
means a decrease in that processed by other methods. 
The increase in dehydrated foods has occurred at the 
expense of canned food and probably, to a certain extent, 
of frozen products. The output of canned vegetables and 
fruits in Canada illustrates this point. The total canned 
vegetables (2) dropped from 12,715,057 cases in 1942 to 
8,011,401 cases in 1943; canned fruit, from 1,730,091 
to 1,091,035 cases in the same period. 

The armed forces use a considerable amount of frozen 
meat and poultry in the United States and some abroad, 
which has increased the amount frozen in this country dur- 
ing the present war period. Frozen fruits (3) in storage 
in the United States on August 1, 1944, in millions of 
pounds, amounted to 208.1 or 46.1 more than for the same 
period in 1943 and 41.8 above the 5-year average; frozen 
vegetables of the same date totaled 135.1, an increase of 
34.9 over 1943 and 55.7 above the 5-year average. Gibson 
(4) estimated that the quick-frozen food output for 1944 
would be 15 per cent above 1943, and that 85 per cent of 
this would be available for civilian consumption. Another 
estimate (5) was that frozen vegetable production would 
be 20 per cent higher than in 1943. Frozen tomatoes were 
anew pack, but the first year’s output totaled 1,380,207 
lb. Peaches increased over 7,000,000 Ib. above 1942, 
and gooseberries increased nearly a million pounds. 

These figures indicate that the quantity of frozen food 
has increased during the war years, in spite of their cost 
and the fact that they are used principally by civilians. 
The popularity of frozen foods is undoubtedly due to the 
fact that freezing serves to retain the original flavor and 
quality of meats, eggs, and many fruits and vegetables 
better than other processing methods. The kinds of food 
frozen are also increasing, such as baby foods and other 
prepared and cooked dishes. 

Plans are being formulated for increased use of frozen 
foods after the war. There are to be individual family 
storage units of 5 to 6 cu. ft. capacity, capable of holding 
100 to 200 Ib. of food. Larger family storage units to 
hold 200 to 400 Ib., and even double this quantity have 
been designed. Freezing units are to be included with 
some storate units. Many who produce their own food 
will prefer to have their own freezing unit for various 
reasons, such as the convenience of processing in smaller 
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State College, Ames 


lots and the saving of time required to take the prepared 
foods to central freezing plants. In many instances, too, 

products of better quality will be obtained. For example, 
it is not uncommon to have prepared strawberries, peas, 
and other foods deteriorate before freezing because they 
have to stand many hours when the central freezing unit is 
full. 

How do hospitals fit into this postwar picture? It 
is difficult to imagine a modern, well-equipped hospital 
being built at present without storage space for frozen 
foods. 


FACTORS AFFECTING QUALITY OF FROZEN FOODS 


Many factors affect the quality of frozen foods. These 
factors will be the same for a large hospital as for a family. 
High grade frozen foods cannot be obtained if the initial 
product is of poor quality. For vegetables and fruits the 
variety is important and varieties may vary in different 
sections. Stage of maturity is one of the most important 
points to be considered. Vegetables are actually selected 
twice, first when you buy the seed, and second at the time 
of harvest. Fruits and vegetables need preprocessing 
preparation and this may be specific for each food. All 
products need proper packaging, preferably vaporproof. 

But the point to be emphasized for dietitians is that 
frozen foods are perishable. The best quality frozen 
foods slowly deteriorate during storage, some more rapidly 
than others. The two factors of chief concern here are 
storage temperature and the length of storage. In general, 
the lower the storage temperature the longer the product 
can be kept. Fluctuating temperatures intensify the rate 
of decrease in palatability. 

The following comments on frozen foods are based on 
cooperative experimental work at Iowa State College. 


MEAT 


Freezing usually increases the tenderness of beef, al- 
though occasionally a comparable pair of cuts will give 


opposite results. Our tests on tenderness check with those 
of Birdseye et al. (6) and Hankins and Hiner (7,8). Ten- 
derness tests are usually based on palatability scores and 
the number of pounds of shear samples obtained under 
standardized conditions. The extent to which freezing 
increases the tenderness of beef varies somewhat with dif- 
ferent muscles and the length of time the beef has been 
aged before freezing. At best this increase has never been 
over 20 per cent. Previous tests and those in progress 
at present indicate that the frozen cut is somewhat less 
juicy than its paired, unfrozen control. 

Fat of all meats oxidizes, becoming rancid, during stor- 
age—pork fat more rapidly than beef or lamb fat. Ground 
meat may deteriorate rapidly in storage. 

Cooking Frozen Meat. While meat may be defrosted 
before or during cooking, if it is not thawed before cooking, 
more fuel and a longer cooking time are required, and a 
greater cooking loss results. This, of course, is true for 
standardized conditions, 7.e., paired cuts from the left 
and right side of the same animal, cooked at the same 
temperature and to the same internal temperature. Un- 
less paired cuts are used, comparisons are difficult to evalu- 
ate since different cuts vary in surface area and com- 
position. Variance in composition affects depth of fat 
covering, amount of interior fat, the connective tissue con- 
tent of different muscles, and the proportion or size of the 
muscles. 

Poultry. as jn the 


Poultry freezes well and, case of beef, 
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freezing increases tenderness. But frozen fowl cannot be 
expected to become as tender as broilers. During frozen 
storage there is a tendency for all poultry muscles, and the 
breast muscle in particular, to become less juicy, sometimes 
even somewhat powdery. This tendency is increased with 
longer storage periods. However, there is great variation 
in different birds held under the same conditions. 

Histological studies show that in muscle which has 
become somewhat powdery, the elastic fibers are separated 
to a greater extent than in muscles not showing this condi- 
tion. But this is probably not the only factor responsible 
for such condition, for chicken breast muscle contains a 
very small percentage of elastic fibers, less than the dark 
meat, yet becomes drier than the dark. The factors of 
proteolytic enzyme action at low temperature, and bound 
water may also contribute to this condition. 

The results of one study (9) are of interest in relation 
to temperature of freezing. Broilers were divided into two 
groups, half being frozen after aging 2 hr., the remainder 
after 18 hr. Each group was again divided into three lots, 
which were frozen at —90°F., —50°F., and —5°F., re- 
spectively. When cooked, vacuoles were found in the 
fibers in all broilers frozen at —90°F. and in half of those 
frozen at — 50°F. within 2 hr. after slaughter. No vacuoles 
were found in tissues of broilers held 18 hr. before 
freezing, regardless of the temperature of freezing. The 
results indicate that the condition of the muscle fibers 
brought about by aging and the rate of freezing are 
factors influencing the formation of ice crystals within 
the muscle fibers. No differences in tenderness, flavor, 
or juiciness were found that could be attributed to the 
aging period before freezing or to the freezing temperature. 
The length of storage after freezing did affect the quality, 
however. Both flavor and juiciness decreased progres- 
sively with the storage period, which was from 9 to 79 
days in the tests. 


VEGETABLES 


Some vegetables are affected more than others by length 
of storage and storage temperature. A good example of 
the difference in rate of deterioration at different storage 
temperatures was shown by a test on peas. The peas, 
from the same source and stored 10 months, were treated 
identically except for storage temperature. The changes 
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Diet Manual Used in Pacific Theatre. A diet manual compiled 
by Lts. Olive A. Smith, head dietitian, and Sarah F. Williams, for 
use in a general hospital in the Pacific theater of operation, has 
been received. It is stated on the cover of the manual that the 
formulation of the diets has been influenced by the type of food 
issued on the ‘‘H’’ ration scale of the base, but that special diets 
ordered from the Army diets manual will be carried out as far as 
the availability of food allows. Diets included in the manual are: 
regular; high-vitamin, high-caloric; full liquid; clear liquid and 
modified liquid; soft diet; convalescent ulcer and bland diet; low- 
fat, high-carbohydrate diet; and modified Sippy régime. A 
sample patients’ menu for November 1, 1944, included the fol- 
lowing: Regular: breakfast—grapefruit juice, semolina and milk, 
scrambled eggs, fried ham, bread and butter, coffee; dinner— 
Creole pork, mashed potatoes, buttered peas, canned apricots, 
bread and butter, iced chocolate malted milk; supper—grilled 
luncheon meat, boiled beans, pickled beets, butterscotch pudding, 
bread and butfer, coffee. Soft: breakfast—grapefruit juice, sem- 
olina and milk, scrambled eggs, bread and butter, coffee; dinner 
—steamed chicken, mashed potatoes, buttered peas, canned apri- 
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in appearance, texture, and flavor were in stepwise fashion, 
as follows: peas held at the lowest temperature, — 10°F, 
were the greenest, sweetest, and tenderest; those held at 
0°F. were intermediate; whereas these held at 10°F. were 
quite vellow, had considerable flavor change, and had the 
firmest texture. <A fourth lot of the same peas held in a 
commercial locker set at 10°F., in which the temperature 
varied more than in the experimental locker, showed still 
greater changes. 

Asparagus, broccoli, and spinach underwent. similar 
changes. Some commercial packs of vegetables showed 
far more deterioration than any of our experimental packs 
held for the longest storage periods. We concluded that 
the fault was not with the commercial packer, but in the 
length of time or the storage temperature, or both, at 
which the pack had been held. 

Studies show that a storage temperature as low as 0°F, 
should be used for most foods, but that — 10°F. is pre- 
ferred for some. The ideal storage period will depend on 
the food and the storage temperature. In general, foods 
may be held from 3 to 8 months with little loss of quality. 
With the lower, nonfluctuating storage temperatures, the 
storage time can be increased. 

These illustrations are sufficient to show that frozen 
foods do not keep indefinitely; they are not offered as 
criticism of frozen foods. Frozen foods, in fact, may be 
superior to the available fresh foods, particularly if several 
days elapse from the time a fresh food is harvested until 
it is consumed or if the fresh food, originally, is of poor 
quality. 
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cots, bread and butter, iced chocolate malted milk; supper— cream 
of pea soup, baked macaroni and cheese, buttered beets, butter- 
scotch pudding, bread and butter, coffee. Bland: breakfast— 
canned pears, semolinaand milk, scrambled eggs, toast and butter, 
Ovaltine; dinner—steamed chicken, mashed potatoes, puréed peas, 
strained apricots, toast and butter, iced chocolate malted milk; 
supper—cream of pea soup, baked macaroni and cheese, buttered 
beets, butterscotch pudding, toast and butter, eggnog. Liquid: 
breakfast—grapefruit juice, semolina and milk, coffee; dinner— 
tomato consommé, strained apricots, chocolate malted milk; 
supper—cream of pea soup, butterscotch pudding, coffee. Low- 
fat, high-carbohydrate: breakfast—grapefruit juice, canned pears, 
scrambled eggs, semolina and milk, toast and jam, coffee; dinner— 
steamed chicken, fat-free mashed potatoes, fat-free peas, canned 
apricots, toast and jam, iced chocolate malted milk; suppet— 
cream of pea soup, macaroni with tomato meat sauce, fat-free 
beets, butterscotch pudding, toast and jam, coffee. For the 
high-vitamin, high-caloric diet, hot Ovaltine, tomato juice, and 
eggnog, respectively,”were added to the three meals. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN FOOD PROCESSING METHODS' 


HORACE L. SMITH, JR. 


Research Engineer, Chain Belt Company, Milwaukee 


food processing equipment. Obviously it would be 

out of place for me to appear before a group of special- 
ists in the field of nutrition and discuss any of the technical 
phases of nutrition per se, so I will confine my remarks 
to subjects of which I hope you know very little. 

The first question that would come to mind in discussing 
processed foods is “Why do we process food?” Certainly 
our ancestors in the dim past would not understand the 
function of a can opener, for they did not have canned 
foods. Man first existed on the foods that were available 
within a comparatively small radius. He ate certain 
fruits, berries, and roots when they were in season, and he 
did without them when they were out of season. His 
meat and fish were less subject to seasonal limitations, 
but on the whole his diet at times was certainly monotonous 
and there must have been periods when his larder was 
completely bare. 

At first he learned to preserve food by drying it, either 
by sun or by fire, and he also learned that certain foods 
of low-moisture content such as the nuts and cereal grains, 
could easily be kept wholesome simply by dry storage. 
After this came the more complex methods of preservation, 
sich as salting and fermenting. After learning some of 
the fundamentals of preserving local food in times of 
plenty for use in times of scarcity, his horizon broadened. 
He traveled greater distances and discovered in other local- 
ities or even in other lands foods that appealed to his appe- 
tite. He at once became interested in devising ways and 
means of preserving and transporting these new-found 
diet items. Down through the years the human race 
has become increasingly insistent that foods from all lands 
be available as nearly in their natural state as possible 
throughout all seasons of the year. 


Te company with which I am associated manufactures 


GENERAL PURPOSES OF FOOD PRESERVATION BY CANNING 


The processing of foods is chiefly for the purpose of 
preserving them, and rarely is a processed food better than 
the product in its original state. There are a few excep- 
tions, but as a whole we are very fortunate if any preserv- 
ing process permits prolonged storage and still preserves the 
food approximately as Nature produced it. There are, 
however, many foods that can be preserved so that they 
ipproach very closely the quality of the fresh product. 

The purpose of food preservation is, of course, to prevent 
spoilage, a common phenomenon with which everyone is 
lamiliar, and which sometimes manifests itself by compara- 
tively minor changes, such as slight alterations in odor, 
favor, or texture. Other food spoilages are more extreme, 
sich as the putrefaction of protein foods, the souring or 
curdling of milk, or the severe molding of bread. The 
common cause of food spoilage is usually through the 
ation of micro-organisms known as bacteria, molds, and 
yeasts. ‘There are other secondary causes of spoilage due 
to the action of enzymes or catalysts which are present in 
biological material. Fortunately, all these living organ- 
kms can multiply only under certain environmental con- 
litions; therefore if the external conditions to which they 
ire exposed become unfavorable, they cannot grow. 
‘uch conditions include extreme heat or cold, lack of water 
ind sometimes oxygen, or excess saltiness or acidity of the 
nedium in which the organisms are present. 

In general, the preservation of food is accomplished by 
three methods: freezing, drying, and heat processing or 
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‘anning. It would obviously be impossible to cover this 
entire field in a short paper, therefore a few of these spe- 
cialized problems directly or indirectly related to canned 
foods will be briefly mentioned. 


IMPORTANCE OF CANNED FOOD PRODUCTS IN THIS COUNTRY 


For the past 3 years canned foods have played an 
important role in maintaining the morale and physical 
vigor of our fighting men, so necessary to the success of 
any military operation. The science of food preservation 
by canning was born of a war necessity. One hundred 
and fifty years ago France was not only torn by an internal 
revolution, but was fighting a war with several European 
nations. Disease was rampant throughout the civil 
population and also among the French armed forces, and 
it was recognized that nutritional deficiencies caused most 
of the trouble. The five-man French Directory offered 
a prize of 12,000 francs to any person who would develop 
a new, successful means for preserving food. Nicholas 
Appert, an obscure Parisian confectioner, entered the 
competition and was awarded the prize in 1809, and in 
1810 published his first treatise on canning. When it is 
considered that the cause of food spoilage was not then 
known, in fact was not discovered until a half century 
later by another Frenchman, Louis Pasteur, and that 
Appert did not have technical training or experience, the 
discovery of the canning process may be considered one of 
the most remarkable on record. Appert discovered the 
process of heat sterilization of food in airtight containers 
but he did not know why sterilization was effective. In 
1820 at least two commercial canning operations were 
being carried on in America by William Underwood in 
Boston and Thomas Kensett in New York. From that 
early beginning the canning of food in this country has 
grown until today it is a business colossus. 

Statistics are usually dull, but it may be of passing inter- 
est to mention a few figures indicating the tremendous 
volume of canned foods produced in this country. Due to 
the present abnormal demands of the armed services and 
the lend-lease program, I will go back to 1940 as a repre- 
sentative normal year. Then the United States’ canned 
food production, in millions of cases, was as follows: grape- 
fruit juice 10 million cases, peaches 12, pineapple products 
23, peas 25, tomato products 50, salmon 6, and evaporated 
milk 56 million cases. The per capita consumption of 
canned vegetables had increased from 13 Ib. in 1920 to 
23 Ib. in 1940, that of canned fruits from 8 lb. in 1920 to 
17 lb. in 1940. 

Commercial canning as a means of food preservation 
consists essentially of properly selecting and preparing 
foods to be contained in a permanently sealed container, 
which is subjected to an elevated temperature for a definite 
period of time, and then cooled. There are three somewhat 
unrelated sources of food deterioration: oxidation, enzyme 
activity, and micro-organisms, each requiring somewhat 
special treatment. Sufficiently heating the contents of 
a can produces a lethal temperature condition for spoilage 
micro-organisms; consequently, such organisms are de- 
stroyed or their growth inhibited. 


THERMAL DEATH RATE OF MICRO-ORGANISMS 


The thermal death rate of micro-organisms is always a 
time-temperature relation; in other words, the higher the 
temperature the shorter the time required to destroy 
bacteria. There are many types and strains of these 
organisms, some being more heat-resistant than others. 
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Enzymes, molds, and yeast present little difficulty, as 
they are easily inhibited or destroyed in thermal processing 
as carried out commercially. On the other hand, anaero- 
bic bacteria which produce spores capable of growing 
without oxygen, or in the presence of a limited amount, are 
the more heat-resistant types and far more difficult to 
destroy. 

The acidity or alkalinity of the food plays an important 
role in the thermal death rate of the micro-organisms. 
Foods are usually classified into two types, “acid” foods 
(pH below 4.5) and the ‘“‘nonacid” foods (px 4.5 or above). 
It is to be noted that a pu of 7 denotes the neutral point, 
and all values below 7 are considered acid, all values 
above, alkaline, but in dealing with food products the 
dividing line between the acid and nonacid foods is accepted 
as pH 4.5. Most of the common fruits, and tomatoes, 
sauerkraut and pickles, are considered acid foods; the 
other vegetables, and milk, fish, and meats, nonacid. The 
acid foods can be sterilized at temperatures slightly below 
the boiling point of water; the nonacid require a tempera- 
ture much higher than 212°F., usually obtained by steam 
under pressure. 

Bigelow observed that the thermal death times of 
bacterial spores at different processing temperatures follow- 
ed a logarithmic law, and that the thermal death time 
determinations, when plotted on semilogarithmic paper 
with time plotted on the logarithmic scale and the tempera- 
ture on the arithmetic scale, will usually describe a straight 
line. The thermal death times for the anaerobic organism 
Clostridium botulinum, which as you know is capable of 
producing a violent toxin productive of fatal results, are 
360 min. at 212°F., but only 2.78 min. at 250°F. If a 
straight line is passed through these two points on semilog- 
arithmic paper the thermal death times can be readily 
observed for any other temperature. This knowledge at 
once indicates the importance of securing higher tempera- 
tures in order to decrease the time required for sterilization. 
In the example just given, if the temperature is increased 
to 258°F. the sterilization time is reduced to 1 min. 

We are aware of the fact that although it is necessary to 
heat-process canned products in order to destroy all spoil- 
age organisms, heat also has a deleterious effect on the 
contents, and prolonged exposure to an elevated tempera- 
ture causes product deterioration. If, however, we look 
at the rate of product deterioration at higher tempera- 
tures, we find that by setting up arbitrary standards and 
plotting a curve which might be called the ‘product deteri- 
oration curve,” this curve would not have the same slope 
as the thermal death time curve, but would more or less 
follow a straight line function rather than a logarithmic 
function. Going back to our logarithmic thermal death 
time curve, we find that 1 hour’s processing time is re- 
quired at 227°F., whereas at 240°F. only 10 min. is re- 
quired. A product heated at 240°F. for 10 min. would go 
through far less physical and chemical changes than the 
same product heated at 227°F. for 60 min. 


APPLICATIONS IN HEAT-PROCESSING METHODS 


This information immediately gives us a clue which, if 
intelligently applied, can indicate a means of securing 
sterilization of canned products with less detrimental 
quality changes. It indicates that the entire contents of 
the can should be uniformly and rapidly heated to a 
point far up on the temperature scale in order to reduce the 
processing time to a minimum. 

In order to plan for the future it is well to look at the 
past. In this case, we are interested in knowing how 
canned foods have been heat-processed, and we find that 
the universally accepted procedure consists in placing the 
containers in large steel baskets which in turn are placed 
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in pressure-type steam retorts to which steam is admitted 
under pressure and the contents heated. The rate of heat 
penetration into the can is slow, and it must be remem. 
bered that the material at the center of the can must 
reach the predetermined sterilization temperature and 
remain at this point for a sufficient time to destroy any 
spoilage organisms present, This means that the bulk of 
the contents of the can is exposed for a much longer time 
than is necessary to secure sterilization, since the contents 
near the container wall are heated first, while quite a time 
delay intervenes before the center reaches the desired 
temperature. If a method could be devised whereby the 
entire contents of the can could be heated uniformly and 
very rapidly to higher temperatures, then the processing 
time could be reduced to a small fraction of that now re- 
quired by the retort method of processing. After steriliza- 
tion has been secured, the product should be cooled as 
rapidly ‘as possible since prolonged exposure at elevated 
temperatures is detrimental to the product. In the retort 
gethod of processing, the cooling cycle is also very slow, 
therefore additional product deterioration occurs before 
the can’s contents have cooled below safe values. By the 
application of a few sound principles of engineering it is 
possible materially to shorten the time required for heating 
and cooling. 

In the early studies of heat transfer, engineers soon dis- 
covered that in any heat transfer problem in which two 
fluids were separated by a metal wall (the term ‘‘fluid” is 
used to designate either a liquid or a gas), a very thin but 
tenacious film of the fluid adhered to the surface of the 
metal wall and acted as an excellent insulator to the flow 
of heat through the wall. It was discovered, however, 
that if this film was continuously removed or washed away 
and replaced by a new film, the rate of heat transfer could 
be greatly accelerated. With these already well-known 
facts it then becomes obvious that if a can containing 
liquid or semiliquid food products, or « combination of 
solid and liquid foods, could be rapidly rotated in a hori- 
zontal position about its cylindrical axis, the liquid contents 
of the container would continuously scour or wash off the 
product film adhering to the inside wall of the container 
and the violent turbulence produced by rapid rotation 
would keep the entire contents at a uniform temperature. 
The heating medium surrounding the container could be 
either a liquid or a gas,which obviously would mean water 
or steam, and the same principle of rapid film removal of 
the heating or cooling medium on the outside of the can 
would apply. 

Machines have been built which embody these simple 
principles of physics, and some of the results obtained are 
rather startling. The machines are divided into two 
classes. The one designed for the rapid heating and sub- 
sequent cooling of products of the acid type sterilized at or 
below 212°F. causes the cans to revolve rapidly when par- 
tially submerged in hot water for the heating cycle and in 
cold water for the cooling cycle. In the other, for nonacid 
products which require high-temperature sterilization, the 
‘ans are rotated rapidly in an atmosphere of steam under 
pressure. 

A few comparative figures on the relative time for retort- 
processing versus high-speed processing may be of interest. 
Green peas in No. 2 cans require 35 min. of processing at 
240°F. if the retort method is used, but only 34 min., or one 
tenth the time, if the cans are rapidly rotated in an atmos- 
phere of steam under pressure. The general physical 
appearance, color, flavor, and texture are all very defi- 
nitely in favor of the short-time process. The advantages 
of the high-speed method are even more pronounced in the 
case of green peas when the so-called Blair process is used. 
This provides accurate control and adjustment of the pi 
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of the brine in which the peas are packed and is a means of 
preserving more of the chlorophyll of the product. 

Another example of high-speed processing is that used 
for canned evaporated milk, which represents by far the 
largest volume of any food product packed in cans. The 
more or less accepted method of processing this milk 
requires almost 1 hr. for heating and cooling as the product 
has to be held for at least 20 min. at 240°F. By using a 
combination of the optimum steam pressure and speed of 
rotation of the cans, it is possible to reach a uniform steri- 
lization temperature throughout the entire contents of the 
can in less than 1 min. and to cool the product in 1 to 14 
min. In other words, the entire sterilization and cooling 
eyele has been reduced from approximately 1 hr. to less 
than 3 min. Again, by this method, we find that the 
product has deteriorated very little as a result of the steri- 
lization process, whereas with the former very pronounced 
physical changes take place with regard to color, flavor, 
consistency, and aroma. 

As a matter of general interest, the equipment needed to 
carry out the high-speed processing is comparatively 
simple and compact. An example is an installation for 
tomato juice in a large eastern packing plant where No. 3 
cans of juice must be cooled from a filling temperature of 
210°F. to a labeling temperature of 100°F. The cans, 4} 
in. in diameter, 7 in. high, contain 47 oz. juice which has 
been sterilized and deaerated before the cans are filled. 
This machine cools the product at the rate of 300 cans a 
minute or 5 cans per second through the required tempera- 
ture range of 110°F., and the entire machine occupies an 
area of approximately ‘12 x 12 ft. 


DEAERATION 


The term “deaeration,”’ or the elimination of air from the 
product, actually means the elimination of oxygen since 
the nitrogen, constituting approximately 80 per cent of the 
air, produces no detrimental effects. Oxygen, on the other 
hand, causes decay of organic matter and also affects flavor, 
color, vitamin content, keeping qualities, and general 
physical appearance of many foods. It can produce some- 
times unsuspected but always detrimental changes in food 
products. In liquid and semiliquid foods, oxygen can be 
present in two forms: the more usual, in solution—that is, 
ina form not apparent on physical examination of the 
product; the second and less frequent form, wherein air is 
entrained or occluded, is concerned more with the semi- 
liquid or more viscous products, such as tomato catsup, 
honey, ete. 

Since the removal of oxygen from food products is a 
rlatively simple and inexpensive procedure, it is somewhat 
dificult to understand why deaeration is not used more 
extensively. 

Advertising is supposed to be the life of trade, and no 
manufacturer of a reputable product ever loses an oppor- 
tunity to inform the public of the merits of his wares. 
There are some instances of advertising, however, that play 
‘dual role as, for instance, the label around the neck of 
ibottle of tomato catsup. Ostensibly used as a source of 
formation, it also has another and quite different func- 
ion—as a means of concealment. Before the days of 
eaeration and high-vacuum closures for catsup, a dark, 
hard, oxidized plug of catsup in the neck was definitely 
wmething that should be concealed, hence the label. 
Deaeration has eliminated the difficulties formerly experi- 
‘need by catsup packers, and a large percentage of that 
backed in this country is deaerated prior to filling. Many 
ither products, such as canned apple juice, all of the citrus 
lees, honey, strained baby foods, tomato juice, and fresh 
arket milk, are greatly improved by deaeration. 

For example, in fresh market milk many tangible bene- 
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fits can be secured by deaeration. It has been proved con- 
clusively that dissolved oxygen is responsible for the devel- 
opment of the oxidized flavor in milk, and also affects the 
vitamin C. Oxidized flavors do not develop in milk that is 
oxygen-free, in which, also, vitamin C is stable. In the 
past, milk had never been accepted as a source of vitamin 
C of nutritional significance. While the amount of ascor- 
bic acid in bottled fresh market milk as it is processed today 
is of comparatively little nutritional significance, such 
milk could be a valuable source if that originally present 
is preserved. The ascorbic acid content of fresh milk 
varies from 10 to 40 mg. per liter. Of 1187 samples exam- 
ined, the average was 22.2 mg. per liter, and 65 per cent of 
the samples fell within the range 18 to 26 mg. per liter. In 
a test on 1502 samples of 3-day-old pasteurized market 
milk, 53.8 per cent showed from 0 to 2 mg. ascorbie acid 
per liter, and the average of all of the samples was 2.9 mg. 

On the basis of equal volumes, of course, orange juice is 
much richer in vitamin C than fresh milk, but milk is 
consumed more universally and in much greater amounts. 
There is more vitamin C in the milk produced in this coun- 
try in one year than in the entire citrus crop, and if that in 
the milk and milk products used for human consumption 
were preserved, it would approximate half of that available 
in the citrus crop. 

Milk does not have a pronounced flavor, therefore the 
development of any objectionable or off flavor is readily 
detected, and we can say that good milk possesses no flavor 
defects. Milk flavor judges have compiled a list of some 
55 descriptive terms to indicate flavor defects, including 
such colorful words as burned feathers, dishrag, fishy, 
garlic, oxidized, skunkweed, sunshine. Some of these 
flavors are inherent, and cannot be eliminated; others can 
be eliminated or their formation prevented by proper 
deaeration. 

Oxidation of material associated with the fat globules 
produces off flavors, and oxidized flavors have been found 
in as high as 80 per cent of the pasteurized market milk of 
high quality tested in wintertime. Oxidized flavor is more 
pronounced in milk of high quality, due to the low bacterial 
count. As the trend in every food industry is toward 
better sanitation and cleaner operating conditions, the 
oxidized flavor defects can be expected to increase. 

Dissolved copper is a very active catalyst in accelerating 
the development of the oxidized flavor, although this will 
develop in winter milk of high sanitary quality, even in the 
complete absence of copper contamination, if oxygen is 
present. The oxidized flavor cannot develop in milk from 
which the dissolved oxygen has been removed; in fact, such 
milk can contain dissolved copper and still be free of oxi- 
dized flavor. Pasteurized milk can be kept for long periods 
at low temperature without the development of flavor de- 
fects if the milk has been previously deaerated. Flavor 
defects in milk can also be caused by photochemical 
oxidation of ascorbic acid by the catalytic action of lacto- 
flavin, the constituent responsible for the sensitivity of 
milk ascorbic acid to light. It has been demonstrated 
conclusively that if oxygen is removed from the milk, 
lactoflavin does not act as a catalyst in the development 
of off flavors. 

Deterioration of food can be caused by chemical changes, 
and those of biological character. Under the biological 
group, besides micro-organisms and their biological prod- 
ucts (enzymes, etc.), are the enzymes which are inherent 
in the food itself. Since enzymes accelerate a process 
which is already taking place, it follows that when oxidative 
enzymes are inactivated or destroyed, oxidative reaction is 
only retarded, whereas if even small amounts of oxygen 
remain in the product the reaction continues until the 
oxygen is consumed. This reaction causes discoloration 
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of the product, one example being the ‘‘blackneck’’ once so 
prevalent in bottled tomato catsup. Deaeration prevents 
the development of many off flavors, preserves ascorbic 
acid, prevents foaming in filling, adds to shelf life of many 
products, and also improves the appearance and finish of 
such goods as tomato catsup or any thick or viscous prod- 
uct packed in glass. 


THE MODERN FOOD PROCESSING PLANT 


In the past the design and manufacture of food process- 
ing equipment was essentially an engineering project that 
involved the use of mechanical engineering skill and the 
usual manufacturing facilities. The result was a machine 
capable of performing a specific operation. The manufac- 
turer looked upon a physical or chemical laboratory as part 
of the essential equipment of a university, but having no 
bearing at all on the design or use of his machine. Today 
the equipment manufacturer has an entirely different 
approach to the problem. He first analyzes the problem 
and determines what steps and processes are required to 
produce the best end result for the product, and then de- 
signs the equipment around the process, rather than taking 
existing equipment and trying to make the process conform 
to the limitations and shortcomings of the machine. 

In the operation of our company we find it not only de- 
sirable but necessary to operate a well-equipped laboratory 
in order to study the effect of various processes as they 
relate to the end product. Some of the work conducted 
by this laboratory consists of colorimetric determinations 
of both carotene and vitamin C, microbiological determi- 
nation of riboflavin, gas analyses of liquids, bacterial exam- 
inations of food products, viscosity studies of liquid and 
semiliquid foods under different temperature conditions, 
moisture determinations of dried foods, pH deteminations 
on many products, microscopic examinations and photo- 
micrographic recordings of food materials, etc., ad in- 
finitum. 


TRENDS INDICATED FOR THE FUTURE 


In conclusion, I would like to summarize the trend in 
food processing and predict the changes that will take 
place. As supply always follows demand, equipment nec- 
essary to carry out changes in processing will be available 
to the food processor as the need arises. 

All products that require sterilizing will be processed at 
much higher temperatures and for a correspondingly 
shorter time. Heat transfer devices providing uniform 
heating at high rates will be required. 
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Many products, both liquid and dry, will be deaerated, 
Oxygen will be removed as soon as possible and the product 
kept in an oxygen-free condition until consumed. 

Greater emphasis will be placed on retaining all of the 
natural vitamins in the raw product and ensuring that these 
remain potent until the product is consumed. There will 
be further instances of vitamin fortification of certain 
types of foods. 

A new method will be used for processing tomato juice 
before canning, consisting of continuous and automatic 
salting of the juice immediately upon extraction, and heat- 
ing the juice to a high temperature in a very short time in 
order to inactivate the pectic enzymes before the pectin is 
converted into pectic acid. This procedure will produce a 
juice that will not separate upon standing, because the 
pectin is preserved in its original state, and in sufficient 
quantity to prevent gravity separation. 

One of themost unique and interesting methods for proc- 
essing foods is dehydration from the frozen state. It is 
predicted that this process will soon be in commercial use. 
Essentially it is the same method by which penicillin and 
blood plasma are now being dried or dehydrated. Drying 
or dehydration takes place while the product is subjected 
to a very high vacuum, in fact, a vacuum so high that 
water can only exist in the frozen state, which means that 
the boiling point is below the freezing point. If the high 
vacuum is maintained and heat applied to the product, a 
process known as sublimation takes place; that is, the water 
of the ice is converted into water vapor without ever pass- 
ing through the liquid phase. This is the same phenome- 
non that occurs when dry ice is dissipated. This method 
of drying from the frozen state produces a practically bone- 
dry product that has never been exposed to high tempera- 
tures, and the drying all takes place in the complete 
absence of oxygen. Such products as whole milk, whole 
eggs, orange juice, coffee, vegetable juices, and soups can 
be dehydrated from the frozen state and when rehydrated 
many of the products are hardly distinguishable from the 
original product before drying. A spoonful of a dry, yel- 
low, crystalline powder ina glass of water, for instance, will 
provide your morning glass of orange juice. 

The progressive manufacturer of food processing equip- 
ment must work today in close liaison with the food tech- 
nologist and dietitian, and it can be safely predicted that 
as the result of coordinated and cooperative effort along 
these lines, processed foods will continue to find an increas- 
ing acceptance by the public. 


>> << 


Personal Characteristics and Careers. In a study of employ- 
ment opportunities for women with limited home economics train- 
ing, published by Burgess Publishing Company, Minneapolis, 
recently under that title (see Book Review section, this JouRNAL 
for April 1945), 98 employers in business firms were circularized. 
The original check list for obtaining ratings which would indicate 
the relative importance of different characteristics of applicants 
for each type of job, included 40 items which might be classified as 
personal qualities and work abilities. According to the report of 
the committee, most of the items appeared to have considerable 
significance and even those mentioned relatively few times were 
regarded as highly important in some jobs. The employer was 
asked to indicate for each characteristic or ability whether he con- 
sidered it unimportant, important, or very important for the job 
under consideration. In terms of composite weighted ratings, 
employers considered as highly important the following personal 
qualities: grooming, alertness, adaptability, initiative, health, 
tact, self-confidence, and facial expression. The following also 
had relatively high ratings: patience, sense of humor, complexion, 
poise, perseverance, and conversational ability. Employers rated 


as highly important these work abilities: neat habits of work, re- 
sponsibility, ability to take orders, accuracy, careful attention to 
details, and ability to work under pressure. The following also 
had relatively high ratings: sales sense, speed, willingness to do 
routine work, capacity for hard work, ability to profit from criticism, 
creative imagination, standards, voice, and ability to give orders. 

The following items were also included in the original check list 
but were checked as important by considerably fewer employers: 
height, weight, sensitivity, taste in clothes, being close-mouthed, 
competitive spirit, ability to write sales material and radio script, 
and ability to translate technical information into simple lan- 
guage. The fact that certain items received total ratings that 
classified them as below average in importance should not, it was 
stated, be interpreted as meaning that they were not important for 
some jobs. For example, taste in clothes had a low total rating, 
chiefly because so many of the jobs demanded the wearing of 8 
uniform. Height and weight had formerly been considered much 
more important than they appeared to be at the time this study 
was made, when they tended to be disregarded unless the deviation 
from normal was very great. 
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AN APPRAISAL OF AIR CARGO FOR FOOD' 


SPENCER A. LARSEN 


Professor, Business Administration, and Director, Air Cargo Research, Wayne University, Detroit 


tent very rapidly with the passage of time between the 

harvest of such foods and their consumption. Other 
losses occur in processing or the normal content of vitamins 
may fail to develop because of premature picking or un- 
favorable growing conditions. Compilation of data? by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture shows that such 
vegetables and fruits as asparagus, snap beans, cauli- 
flower, corn, endive, lettuce, peas, spinach, tomatoes, 
and strawberries would retain a larger vitamin C content 
if moved more rapidly to destination of consumption. A 
large reduction in vitamin C content takes place in many 
products within a very short time after harvest. Snap 
beans, for example, when fresh, were found to contain 17 
mg. vitamin C per 100 gm.; after being stored 6 days at 1 
to 3°C., the vitamin C content fell to 9.8 mg. 

These data throw into clear relief the prospective use- 
fulness of the airplane as a means of transportation of 
fresh foods. As Dr. George K. Anderson points out,’ 
thiamin, likewise, is rapidly lost once products of this type 
are harvested, and vitamin A is also affected but to less 
extent. He also states that even the protein of garden 
produce may deteriorate in biological value under storage 
conditions. With air transport it will be possible for fruits 
and vegetables, now picked in what is commonly called a 
“green-ripe”’ stage, to mature more fully on the vine or tree. 
It is during this final, or ripening stage of plant growth that 
the essential nutrients develop most rapidly. A few 
additional days in the California sunshine can mean a great 
deal in developing the fullest flavor, appearance, and high- 
est nutritional qualities of the apricot, for example. 

The year-round availability of unexcelled varieties of 
fruits and vegetables will also make a valuable contribu- 
tion to the diets of our people. But to consume foods 
promptly after harvest is an absolute impossibility for the 
majority during 8 or 9 months of the year, since 50 per cent 
of the fresh produce marketed in metropolitan areas in the 
United States originates in the states of California, Florida, 
and Texas. This means that fully 80 per cent of our people 
are 1000 to 3000 miles from the major growing areas. 

More specifically, fresh produce is in transit between 
California and Detroit 8 days, and between California 
and New York approximately 12 days. This represents 
an average speed in transit of about 13 miles per hour. 
An airplane flying 175 miles per hour would negotiate the 
Detroit haul, traveling 400 miles less, in about 12 hours, 
saving 95 per cent of the usual time in transit. At this 
speed a planeload of produce leaving California in the late 
afternoon would arrive at Detroit early the following 
morning; thus the produce picked one day can be placed 
on sale 2000 or even 3000 miles distant the next. 

Before the introduction of the refrigerated car in the 
1870’s, and developed by the railroads to a high degree of 
efficiency since, it was impossible successfully to transport 
to market a great many perishable foods that now reach 
their destination in reasonably good condition. With 
the development of the refrigerator car came extensive 
changes in growing areas and in the area of distribution of 
the more perishable foods. It should not be surprising if 
smilar changes in growing areas occur because of their 
suitability for growing out-of-season fresh produce easily 
accessible to the airplane. 

_ Despite significant improvements in methods of preserv- 
ing the essential elements of perishable foods, as yet no 
practical method has been developed that will ensure in all 
commodities the fine flavor, texture, juiciness, and natural 


[ 1s known that many foods lose their ascorbic acid con- 


,_ Based on an address before the American Dietetic Association, 
Chicago, October 27, 1944. : 

* Wayne University: Air Transport Study No. 1. 

*Tbid.: Air Transport Study No. 2, p. 78. 


sweetness that is possible when the produce is picked full- 
ripe and placed in the hands of the consumer a few hours 
later. 

Some may question the practicability of moving highly 
perishable foods overnight to distant markets even by 
means of the airplane, but recent demonstrations prove 
that this is entirely possible. Encouraged by these trial 
“runs,” a regular air freight service, contemplating full 
planeloads either of individual or mixed perishables, is 
scheduled for operation as soon as the necessary airplanes 
can be released from war service. 


PRODUCT PROPENSITY AND POTENTIAL AIR CARGO VOLUME 


In the early stages of the development of air transport for 
perishable foods, it is becoming evident that the com- 
modities carried are likely to fall into two fairly distinct 
classes so far as their propensity to air shipment is con- 
cerned. First is the usual or standard quality of produce 
now generally available but which is arriving in the 
market far short of its possibilities, such as the better 
known commercial varieties of tomatoes, lettuce, spinach, 
peaches, berries, melons, apricots, plums, grapes, cherries, 
asparagus, peas, corn, etc. Generally these commercial 
varieties have been developed to stand the long haul and 
rough handling by conventional carriers. Wayne Uni- 
versity’s initial studies of the air cargo potential in fresh 
fruits and vegetables were confined to this class of produce. 
Estimates were made of the portions of traffic in conven- 
tional produce likely to become available at 3, 5, 7, 10, and 
15 cents per air-ton-mile. This range of rates was selected 
because there is little likelihood that a lower charge for the 
line-haul alone can be achieved in the foreseeable future. 
Carload freight rates now range mostly from 1 to 3 cents 
per ton-mile. 

At a rate of 15 cents per ton-mile, for the line-haul 
alone, only a negligible amount of produce traffic of present 
grades and varieties is likely to be diverted to air, approxi- 
mately 0.15 per cent of the gross traffic. The total poten- 
tial air traffic in conventional produce at this rate is indi- 
cated at 24,000,000 ton-miles, and principal contributors 
would be tomatoes, mushrooms, berries, and certain other 
products that do not hold up well en route to market by 
surface carriers. At a 10-cent rate, the volume of traffic 
is 64,000,000 ton-miles, or approximately 0.4 per cent of the 
gross traffic. At a 7-cent rate, a greatly lengthened list 
of fruits and vegetables, amounting to over 2 per cent of 
the gross traffic, or one third of a billion ton-miles, would 
respond to air shipment. 

When the rate drops to 5 cents, commodities which may 
be attracted to the skyways swell the prospective volume 
of traffic to nearly a billion ton-miles, comprising 6 per cent 
of the gross traffic. Finally, at 3 cents per ton-mile, fully 
25 per cent of the gross traffic in ordinary fresh produce, or 
upwards of 4 billion ton-miles, is indicated for air ship- 
ment, 40 out of a total of 43 of our usual commercial varie- 
ties of commodities studied responding to greater or less 
extent at this rate. It is quite evident, if the foregoing 
figures are a reasonably accurate forecast of possibilities, 
that before people generally can enjoy naturally ripened 
air-borne produce, air cargo charges must drop to a rela- 
tively low figure. 

A second class of commodities, however, stands a much 
better chance of getting an air-cushioned ride at relatively 
higher air cargo rates. This group of items consists of the 
unusual commodities—unusual in the sense of being highly 
perishable and therefore unsuited for ordinary shipping 
facilities—items superior in flavor, appearance, or nutri- 
ment, or having some special attraction. Examples are 
California strawberries, harvested in the months of August 
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through November, boysenberries, youngberries, tree- 
ripened figs, peaches, apricots, papayas, mangoes, etc. 

The first schedule of air freight rates to be filed, for carry- 
ing fresh produce, levies a charge of 26 cents per ton- 
mile. It is quite obvious, therefore, that commodities 
having some unusual appeal, many of them still to be 
developed and grown in quantity, are almost certain to be 
the strongest air cargo candidates at relatively high air 
freight rates. 

As J. Prescott Blount, United Air Lines, says: 


I think air cargo for fresh fruits and vegetables ultimately will 
go all the way back to the state experiment stations and the 
Bureau of Plant Industry in our United States Department. of 
Agriculture. While in the past, efforts have been made to develop 
rugged, tough-skinned varieties that will stand the hazards of time 
and handling, with eating quality a secondary factor, emphasis 
in the future can be placed first upon eating quality. For ex- 
ample, the Elberta is the leading commercial variety of peaches in 
this country. There are other varieties such as the ‘‘Slappey,”’ 
grown for local use in the Yakima Valley. Again we have the 
‘‘Pacific Gold’? and the ‘“‘Rochester’’ varieties, grown for local 
use on Vashon Island, Puget Sound. These varieties, in the opin- 
ion of many, far excel the Elberta in quality. 


SPECIAL BENEFITS AND CHANGES AS A RESULT OF AIR CARGO 


Air cargo may be expected to do three important things: 
it will enable city consumers and others in less versatile 
growing areas to enjoy an increased variety of products 
throughout the year. It will make possible an entirely 
new and vastly superior level of quality for a great many 
fruits and vegetables already in our metropolitan markets. 
It will result in kitchen short-cuts and time-saving for the 
housewife. 

Peas and Lima beans may be shelled and sealed in plastic 
bags ready to cook; spinach, washed, trimmed; and packed 
in convenient consumer units. Only the flower of the 
cauliflower need be shipped, and the woody butts of 
asparagus can be left in the field. 

In the months ahead we hope to make accurate 
appraisals of specific benefits in quality and nutritional 
value by comparing samples of rail- and air-borne perish- 
ables. To growers, overnight delivery of perishables to 
metropolitan markets should result in better prices, not 
only through higher quality but also because of increased 
weight, since the produce will be matured more fully 
before being picked. Studies of weight and size increases 
of tree-ripened peaches now in progress at the University 
of Illinois show that a grower with a 40-acre orchard gains 
one carload of peaches each day he allows them to remain 
on the tree beyond the usual time of harvest. Growers 
may expect to benefit further by shipping important 
quantities of produce that now become too ripe to ship by 
slower means of surface transportation. Almost every 
year great quantities of plums, peaches, grapes, apricots, 
ete. reach a state of maturity too advanced to stand the 
long haul to market and are either left in the field or dis- 
posed of at extremely low prices. Consumers undoubtedly 
prefer the tree and vine-ripened produce. Tree-ripened 
peaches, when displayed in Detroit stores side by side with 
an equal amount of peaches picked and shipped by con- 
ventional means, sold out completely, while only 2 per cent 
of the others were sold during the same period. 


TASTE AND CONSUMER PANEL RESULTS 


Judgments of our research panel in Detroit also support 
the conclusion that consumers prefer tree-ripened fruit. 
Apricots, for example, were brought in from the West 
Coast by rail and by air and compared and scored on 5- 
point scales by a taste panel composed of home economists, 
dietitians, and housewives. In sweetness, the air-shipped 


apricots rolled up a total score by 11 judges of 79 points, 
as compared to a score of 32 for those picked greener and 
transported by surface means. 


Juiciness was scored 
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75 to 43, texture 80 to 34, flavor 84 to 38, while the general 
score of acceptability was 85 to 43, all distinctly in favor of 
the air-borne apricots. 

‘‘Why,’’ remarked one of the visitors at the clinic, who 
never before had eaten tree-ripened apricots, “‘these are 
really good! How can it be?”’ The answer is to be found 
in the speed of the airplane that brought these apricots 
to him within 24 hours after having been picked in Cali- 
fornia. 

A similar result was obtained at an air cargo clinic in 
New York, when a panel of consumers was asked to com- 
pare various fruits procured on the New York produce 
market with the same varieties tree or vine-ripened and 
shipped coast to coast on the first full planeload of perish- 
ables. The results for one product, Crenshaw melons 
(Table 1), indicate that a distinct difference in favor of the 
air-borne produce was noted for all factors except shape. 

A study of the “significance ratios” in the last column 
of Table 1 reveals that the most noticeable difference was 
in the factors of flavor, juiciness, color, skin, and aroma. 
A technical and rather lengthy explanation would be 
required to present fully the meaning of this significance 
ratio. Suffice it to say that the variations in the ratings 
of the several judges change from factor to factor. Conse- 


TABLE 1 
Comparative ratings of rail- and air-borne melons (Crenshaw) 
New York, August 24, 1944* 


? 




















sen e rgey se 
7 a | yupces| rart- | FOR ATR- | averacE RATIO 
? ae BORNE BORNE RATINGS 
Paes «ss cet 8 Wha esicsost aL eee 3237" |. 4.46 88 | 4.97 
RAE c'e.c0 9 5 oobi hits SHO RL, 3.17 4.29 | L432 6.05 
| | 
REM Eas bcs cu distor acts | 41 3.10 | 3.54 44 1.38 
PE ein eat SR 41 2.98 3.93 .95 | 4.75 
MINS cri), Mercrave hss Sidaty Kalen 41 3.39 | 3.98 .59 | 2.69 
WMI oo 25 Sy cee Kwa co ek 41 2.80 | 4.66 1.86 | 9.03 
PUDIIORE 5 se hod os eels | 41 | 3.41 4.76 1.35 | 78 
General acceptability. ..... 41 3.07 | 5.10 | 2.03 | 4.08 





* Prepared by Dr. William Reitz, Chief Statistician, Air Cargo 
Research, Wayne University. 

A 5-point rating scale was employed where 5 was considered 
the highest and 1 the lowest measure. 

} Difference is significant if the ratio is equal to or larger 
than 2.64. 


quently the significance ratio in the last column is not in 
direct relation to the difference between the averages in the 
second and third columns. This explains why flavor with 
a difference of 1.86 between the average ratings gives 4 
ratio of 9.03, while the larger difference for general accept- 
ability of 2.03 gives a significance ratio of only 4.08. Ona 
pure chance basis this figure would be likely to result not 
more than once in 32,000 random samples. It is conclu- 
sive, therefore, that the judges really sensed a difference 
between air-borne and the rail-borne samples. 

The slender amount of data already available suggests 
that a pronounced improvement in our nutritional stand- 
ards will result if air cargo for perishables becomes a reality 
in the postwar period. Some curiosity buying at the outset 
is to be expected and might even give a false impression as 
to the business opportunities in rendering this service. 

Fundamentally, however, air cargo progress in_ this 
field hinges upon an ever-widening market which is likely 
to be developed with progressive reductions in air transport 
rates, combined with a year-round movement of superior 
produce picked at just the right stage of development, 
properly packed, carefully handled and transported, skil- 
fully merchandised, and finally, fully appreciated and 
properly utilized by the consumer. 
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NUTRITIVE VALUE AND COST DISTRIBUTION OF FOOD OF ARMY STUDENTS ' 


DORIS T. ODLE anp MARTHA M. KRAMER 


Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station, Manhattan 


tritive values and costs of food of Army students at 

Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Sci- 
ence were studied. An average of 1095, including kitchen 
employees (maximum 1340, minimum 179), were fed at 
each meal. Quantities and costs of food used were ob- 
tained by the inventory method. Ordinary waste in food 
preparation was calculated (1). Much kitchen waste and 
all table waste were weighed. 

Values for energy, protein, carbohydrate, and fat (1, 2) 
and for caletum, phosphorus, and iron (3) were calculated 
by the item-by-item method on the basis of food consumed. 
Calculations for vitamin content were made by the Army 
short-cut method (4) on the A. P. basis. 

Waste of edible food averaged 0.06 lb. per man per day. 
Vigorous steps had been taken by officers in charge to as- 
sure the Army students adequate but not surplus servings 
of food so that little would be left on the trays. Any un- 
eaten food was deposited by the students in containers 
marked for weighing. Dietitians followed Army regula- 
tions for use of leftover food. However, good cold storage 
facilities made possible the preservation of surplus cooked 
food in first class condition and such food, not allowed 
Army students, was often eaten and enjoyed by employees 
who otherwise received the same food as the students. 

The National Research Council has suggested that die- 
tary requirements may be met by always including certain 
items in the diet for the day. The food provided for these 
Army students compared favorably with these suggestions, 
as indicated in the following: 


Fe two weeks, February 19 to March 3, 1944, the nu- 


FOOD N.R.C. SuGGESTS 





ARMY STUDENTS SERVED, DAILY AVERAGE 
- fame ee 
Milk | 1pint.............| 1.6 pints 
Egg | 1, 4 posible. x. 6. . | 1.2 
Meat, fish, | lormoreservings.| 1 serving meat, fish, fowl plus 
fowl | 1 serving meat dish, like 
meat loaf 
Potato | lormoreservings.| 1 plus servings 
Vegetables | 2 or more servings;| 
| with 1 green or | 
LFW es ree | 2.5 servings; with 1.4 servings 
green or yellow 
Fruits | 2 or more servings;| 
| with 1 citrus or | 
FORA AEC. 5,5 | 2.5 servings; with 1.4 servings 
citrus or tomato 
Cereals, | Whole grain oren- | 
bread riched products.| Bread made of enriched flour. 


| Breakfast cereals 
whole grain 


mostly 


Raw food cost amounted to $0.632 per man per day. 
More than 40 per cent (Table 1) of the food dollar was 
spent for meat, fish, poultry, and eggs. Meat cost seemed 
relatively high, but has been found to run well over half 
the food dollar in certain other Army and Navy student 
groups (5). If a food furnishes a relatively larger fraction 
of any nutrient than its share of the food dollar, it may be 
considered a comparatively cheap source of that factor. 
Considered thus, the meat (0.7 Ib. per man per day) ap- 
peared to carry its weight in providing protein, iron, thia- 


| Contribution No. 117, Department of Home Economics. Re- 
ceived for publication October 10, 1944. The authors wish to 
thank Mrs. Bessie Brooks West, Head, Department of Institu- 
tional Management, and Col. J. K. Campbell and Maj. G. E. 
Hofto, Kansas State College, whose cooperation made this study 
possible. The report has been approved for publication by the 
Var Department Bureau of Public Relations, Washington. 


min, and nicotinic acid; while eggs (1.2 per man per day) 
furnished more than their portion of protein, phosphorus, 
iron, vitamin A, and riboflavin. 

Almost one fourth of the money went for milk, cream, 
cheese, and ice cream. This expenditure satisfies the 
recommendation of Gillett as quoted by Sherman (3) that 
a fifth or more of the food dollar be spent for milk and milk 
products. Milk was used in cooking and was served at 
breakfast ad libitum and at lunch, one half pint per per- 
son. Cream was offered with coffee, and ice cream served 
on alternate days. Dairy products furnished over 70 per 
cent of the total calcium in the diet of the average student; 
if milk products had been omitted, he would have received 
only 0.39 gm. calcium daily, not quite half the present 
recommendation. 

The portion of the food dollar spent for fruits and vege- 
tables seems low, but actually it was adequate, since the 
total food budget was generous. Many fresh fruits and 
vegetables were used. Cauliflower, broccoli, fresh toma- 
toes, and radishes, out of season at the time, were provided 
to increase the palatability of the diet. Tomatoes, citrus 
fruits, and a few other fruits and vegetables were impor- 
tant as sources of ascorbic acid. Fruits were also included 
to give variety to the meals. For 3.4 per cent of the food 
dollar, leafy, green, and yellow vegetables provided 41.3 
per cent of the vitamin A and 28.7 per cent of the ascorbic 
acid. 

Grain products and legumes were cheap sources of calo- 
ries, protein, phosphorus, iron, thiamin, riboflavin, and 
niacin. It is obvious from the small percentage spent for 
grains and cereal products that the students did not depend 
upon these foods for their energy intake. Such a variety 
was served, including protective foods, that the Army 
students did not seem inclined to eat much bread in pro- 
portion to other items. 

Fats and sugars, accounting for more than 7 per cent of 
the food dollar, were inexpensive sources of calories and 
helpful for flavor and variety. Their other contributions 
were negligible, except for vitamin A from butter. Ra- 
tioning no doubt kept expenditures low in this group. The 
miscellaneous foods included coffee, cocoa, condiments, 
extracts, salt, and the like. Coffee, served twice daily, 
accounted for half the cost of the foods in this group. 

In Table 2 the nutritive values of the diet, per man-per 
day, may be compared with other data. The average 
energy intake, 3318 calories, closely approximated the 
intake of 3382 calories previously reported for men in 
fraternities on this campus (6-8), but was lower than that 
planned for the Army (9), probably due to less physical 
activity on the campus than in the field. The protein 
intake, 118 gm. per man per day, in contrast to the 128 gm. 
planned for the Army, was still generous according to pres- 
ent standards for civilians. The quality was commend- 
able, with 70 per cent from animal sources. Army rations 
(9) provided a little over 12 per cent of the calories from 
protein, compared with 14 per cent in this study. Vita- 
min and mineral intakes for the Army students would seem 
more than adequate, and all nutrients except riboflavin 
met N.R.C. standards for 4500-calorie intakes. Calcium 
and phosphorus intakes were higher in this than in other 
studies listed, due no doubt to the large milk consumption. 


SUMMARY 


The food of 1095 Army students was studied for a 2- 
week period to determine the nutritive value and cost of 
food purchased for and consumed by them. 
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The food cost averaged $0.632 per man per day. 
groups of foods accounted for over 90 per cent of the raw 
food cost, as follows: meat, fish, poultry, eggs, 42 per cent; 
milk, milk products, 23 per cent; vegetables, 9 per cent; 
fruits, 7 per cent; grains, grain products, 10 per cent. 

Meat made the meals popular and contributed valuable 
nutrients, although using more of the food dollar than is 
commonly recommended. The expenditure for milk and 
milk products was generous. The percentage spent for 
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TABLE 1 


Average distribution of expenditure among specified groups of foods and proportions of nutrients contributed by each food group 


| 
FOOD GROUP ee CALORIES PROTEIN CALCIUM as IRON | VITAMIN A THIAMIN | RIBOFLAVIN | NIACIN | nee 
ee ee ee ii z vs - S ree na Y %e =" 1 a oe : pert —e 
% % % % % % % ee iy Os ee ae 
Meat, fish, poultry 36.8 24.3 38.7 2.2 25.8 36.8 We | 48.9 | 24.5 64.8. 1 eee 
SE eee ; 5.3 2.9 6.5 2.6 6.4 a4 §.3 3.0 | oo | Jt 
Butter. ee 4.6 6.8 . 4 ae 2.6 9.1 | a } 
Other fats.. < 5 2.4 wary | 
Potatoes, white ..... 1.0 2.6 1.7 9 2.6 4.6 4 a ee 4.9 | 10.7 
Milk and products... 23.4 18.3 24.8 71.5 37.4 LG 17.2 7.1 | 42.4 2.6 0). Oe 
Cereals and grains. . 9.7 26.1 4 11.4 17.8 23.5 4 25.4 | 0: | Se-2 | 
Legumes, dry ... .e a 2.1 1.2 2.4 4.0 re OF Ra | 
Other vegetables .... 2:3 8 9 1.9 1.8 1.6 5 PO FES 1.0 13.6 
RUBONB. ... 0205.5 2.5 8.7 5 8 a 1.8 | 
Vegetables, leafy or yel.. 3.4 1.3 1.6 4.1 2.6 5.8 43.1 3.4 2.4 | 3.1... |, 2h 
Citrus fruits...... 3.1 1.4 6 1.4 8 4 oe Bet << | 2.6 | ee 
Other fruits. . 3.0 i) 6 5 6 rei 1:2 5 O°) WO“ Sage 
Dried fruits. . 6 8 2 4 4 ix2 iz 4 25 ob Raat ty 
Tomatoes. . 2.4 5 6 6 Ld 1.5 4.1 1.9 Dei Meet cee Og 
Miscellaneous. 4 1 a 
TABLE 2 
Nutritive value of diet, compared with results of other studies and with accepted standards 
: fee eathci! Come) ° Secale Mineman tit mall ao een ee LS ih ae 
CALORIES | PROTEIN | CALCIUM “anaes | RON | =e | THIAMIN al | NIACIN map 
s | | | | 
Daintiiesicie sha ae pling | ——-] penaaen 4) ones 
gm. gm. gm. | gm. | 1U. | mg. | mg. mg. | mg. 
Fraternities for men, this college: (6)..... 3415 99 | SF) E56" | .020 | | 
tn) 3316 | 119 |} 91 1.70 .020 | | | 
(8)... : 2915 83 | «65 1.28 .007 
Planned for Army (9) Rs a ea! 4200 im | = | 6|£8s 1.98 .024 | 13,500 3.3 | 2:6 | .20.6 | 129.0 
N.R.C.: j | | | | 
Moderately active man 3000 | 70 | .8 -012| 5,000) 1.8 | 2.7 | 18.0 | 75.0 
Very active man.. 4500 70 8 .012 | 5,000} 2.3 | 3.3 | 23.0 | 75.0 
| 
This study.......-....-.. _ .....| 3318 | 118 | 1.32 | 2.08 | .024| 11,203] 2.8 | 3.1 | 25.7 | 121.1 
Percentage of N.R.C. recommended allow- | | | 
ances for moderately active man.. ; 111 168 = {165 |200 155 (115 | 143 


vegetables and fruits seems not too high, but actually was 
sufficient to provide commendable amounts. The item 
for grain and grain products was much less than often 
advised where thrift is essential. 

The specified servings of food and the daily nutritive 
requirements, as recommended by the Naticnal Research 
Council, per man per day, were supplied with generous 
margins. 
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American Red Cross Dietitian Overseas. February 9, 1945: 
Recently we had a meeting of the Club Directors and Snack Bar 
Managers in this area to discuss better methods of control, budg- 
etary problems, civilian help, etc. Also it was an excellent op- 
portunity to acquaint everyone with the problems of production 
and distribution. You see it is the same old story of quality or 
quantity. Shall we make 12,000 plain chocolate cup cakes or 8000 
iced ones which take twice the amount of sugar per cake? In 
either case the time and labor involved would be comparable. If 
the cookies are made richer, breakage cost will be greater. The 
transportation of pastries in 6 x 6 trucks over rough roads is no 
small problem. We use wooden boxes and cardboard cartons but 
all get jammed up and broken easily. Lumber is a scarce item 
and there are so many needs for it other than for cookie boxes. 


When I first went into the club in Oran we had 20,000 men or 
more each day. The place would be literally swarming and it 
was amazing how many one came to know. 

February 20: Valentine’s Day came and went. We celebrated 
by making heart-shaped cookies and old fashioned jam-filled 
tarts. It is impossible to get red coloring or cherries . . . we did 
get alittle bit of cinnamon.... If any of you have bright ideas 
for cookie recipes, using simple materials, please send them on. 
Flour, salt, sugar, raisins, powdered milk, powdered eggs, baking 
powder, soda, cocoa, lemon extract and a limited amount of vanilla 
tablets we have. Nuts are practically out, oatmeal we have 
and yeast for rolls.—Kzcerpts from letters of LeVelle Wood, now 
engaged in large-scale food production somewhere in Italy. 
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SOME EFFECTS OF A WHITE CORN MEAL SHORTAGE! 
DOROTHY DICKINS 


Department ef Home Economics, Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station, State College 


white corn meal were unattainable or very limited in 

Mississippi, a study was made to determine the effect 
of this shortage on the consumption of corn bread by groups 
of whites and Negroes, as well as the effect on the con- 
sumption of other foods which “just naturally go with corn 
bread.” For a given diet is an intricate, interrelated com- 
bination of foods in which increase or decrease in the 
consumption of one element not only affects the balance 
of the diet in terms of the contribution made by that 
particular food, but may also increase or decrease the 
consumption of related foods. 

Data were secured from questionnaires filled out by 
1404 white and Negro children in grades 7, 8, and 9, in 12 
junior high schools. All four groups of children preferred 
corn bread made with white corn meal (Table 1) rather 


TABLE 1 
Kind of corn bread preferred by white and Negro boys and girls 


I THE summer and early fall of 1943, when supplies of 








WHITE | NEGRO | NEGRO 




















| BOYS | GIRLS BOYS | GIRLS 
Tid eee ie |  % --— % 5 | % 
Made with yellow meal............... | 6 5 | Bl isck 
Made with white meal................ | 61 | 65 | 79 81 
Bolte hinOe os ei eds ce ee ee ZS eae | 17 18 
MereneY Witte 220053...) 0a. Tes aen sei 4 mugen c 
MOMGNECHGE:; < 6-5 4585 AT ae epee eee : . . ts 
Re arr engi he ae | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 
a a aw oe fase ce 
Number of children... «0... 0.6.6. -: | 217 | 285 | 265 637 


* Less than .5%. 
TABLE 2 
What families of white and Negro boys and girls did when they could 
find no white corn meal on market 
Ce TIC PS eee ee 
| WHITE | WHITE | NEGRO | NEGRO 
BOYS | GIRLS BOYS | GIRLS 


% 1% | % % 

Made no corn bread at all..........;.| 12. } 12 | 8S | 9 
Made corn bread a few times, using 

VOHOW THéabs,.:c.0.i dies ot ae AO CR heiGs 
Made corn bread as usual, using yel- | | | 

BM MNRMD h iy oak de cbt ee ae een eT | 45 | 42 | 31 | 28 

BONE ting see Pad eg a aate wa / 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 





Number who could not find white | | | 
corn meal on market...............| 127 | 183 | 209 | 5 
Percentage of total group............ | 59 | 64 | 7 


than yellow corn meal which was available, though pref- 
erence for the white corn bread was greater in the Negro 
than in the white group. From 85 to 90 per cent in each 
of the four groups had eaten corn bread made with yellow 
meal. Therefore, preference for the white corn bread was 
not due to unfamiliarity with the yellow. That more 
Negro children preferred white corn bread may have been 
because members of low-income families, such as the fam- 
ilies of the Negro children in this study, adjust somewhat 
more slowly to changes in food supplies than do other fam- 
ilies. This is evidenced by the fact that more families of 
white children served corn bread as usual, using yellow 
instead of white meal during the shortage of white meal 
(Table 2). 

Slower acceptance of new foods by the low-income greup 

‘Published with the approval of the Director, Mississippi 


Agricultural Experiment Station, as Paper No. 88, New Series, 
August 19, 1944. . 
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may be due to the fact that their diet is made up of a few 
staple foods—foods which they are accustomed to eating 
fairly regularly. They are less exposed to nutrition teach- 
ing, in which nutritive qualities of new foods are explained. 
Then, too, explanations of nutritive qualities are worked 
out: to appeal to the great middle class who cooperate 
more readily with educational agencies. 

Eighteen foods were listed in the questionnaire and the 
children were asked to check whether they liked best corn 
bread and/or biscuit with these foods. More of the Negro 
than the white children liked corn bread best with the 
foods named (Table 3). Negro children, however, liked 
corn bread itself better than did white children. White 
children more often preferred biscuit with the foods 
listed than did Negro children. But 24 per cent of the 
white and 10 per cent of the Negro children stated they 
liked best biscuit when asked to give their preference of the 
following: corn bread, biscuit, both of them, neither one. 


TABLE 3 


Specified foods which white and Negro children who prefer corn 
bread, or corn bread and biscuit, checked as liking best with 











corn bread 
| ! 
} - 
FOOD —— cusaens 

% % 
MIGUP PGMS A) iit As Gace Cede 88 87 
PG RENE he cere td o4)25 Sos Se 40 47 
Rie NOMA eS. Les heda echt 83 87 
OREO TY. Oe toe toon EN Soke 33 22 
CO ee oe ne eee . 80 92 
Butter (Lima) beans.......... Seer) 80 78 
BRviGe SIG MNGRO sr o5ce oss 5 hoe a 5 | 11 
BigeoscG eS jae) ohtd 2. aes deere 24 | 36 
Gravy..... ee : ; ss 2 11 
|) Soe orsiaaee pend 4 3 
RECUR e it cde Aen no hahah 16 13 
PARRA MUIR Eteit cco) orbs ystcre-aie eee, Beal 73 83 
Fried eggs... .. Pee odrh ae oed aoe 1 + 
Oe er hades ids 1 1 
Beefsteak. ..... 5 13 
Fried chicken..... en tae oe 8 5 
Turnip greens...... pee ts 90 | 95 
Cae scr ck 8s. ean das 88 | 93 
Number of children............... atl 368 802 


* A number of white children stated they did not eat collards. 


Green vegetables, buttermilk, and beans and peas were the 
foods preferred with corn bread by the vast majority of 
white and Negro children liking corn bread. More Negro 
children, however, preferred most of these foods with corn 
bread than did white children. 

In the questionnaire filled out by the children were the 
following two questions: (1) If you had no corn bread, 
are there any foods you would not eat at all? (Yes or no.) 
If yes, name them. (2) If you had no biscuits, are there 
any foods you would not eat at all? (Yes or no.) If 
yes, name them. Table 4 gives the proportion of children 
who named one or more foods they would not eat if there 
were no corn bread or no biscuit to accompany the food. 
As will be noted, relatively more children, both white and 
Negro, considered corn bread, rather than biscuit, a neces- 
sary accompaniment to certain foods. It would have 
been desirable if these data could have been checked 
against food consumption during this period. 

The foods most frequently named which would not be 
eaten if there were no corn bread at all were the strong- 
flavored green leafy vegetables, such as turnip greens, 
collards, and cabbage. The group next in importance 
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included field peas, butter beans,” and string beans. Very 
few named buttermilk. Foods named included all kinds 
from soup to rice. However, only one child named rice. 
The two foods most often named which would not be eaten 
if there were no biscuit were syrup and gravy. 

Even though the group of families serving no corn bread 
at all during the white corn meal shortage was small, this 
group would be of importance to nutritionists, especially so 
if children from such families preferred corn bread with 
such foods as vegetables and buttermilk. 

Table 5 shows the foods which children who liked corn 
bread checked as having eaten more or less, due to unavail- 
TABLE 4 
Proportion of white and Negro children naming one or more foods 

they would not eat if no corn bread or biscuit were available 


WHITE | NEGRO 














CHIL- CHIL- 

DREN DREN 
Proportion of children liking best corn bread or 
both corn bread and biscuit who named one or 

more foods they would not eat without corn bread.) 55 71 
Total number liking best corn bread or ‘“‘both 

er NNIN ge i gi, Meat, y aid seta otal tue 179 | 448 
Proportion of children liking best biscuit or ‘‘both 
of them’? who named one or more foods they 

would not eat without biscuit.............2... ae 41 
Total number liking best biscuit or ‘‘both of 

ch SRP Rrra Ae car A or RN PR 218 443 


OR Os clan ees 


TABLE 5 
Kinds of foods eaten more or less than usual by white and Negro 
children liking best corn bread or both corn bread and biscuit 


WHITE CHILDREN NEGRO CHILDREN 


Corn bread | Yellow corn Corn bread | Yellow corn 




















FOOD not served | bread served | notserved | bread served 
at all | a few times | at all | a few times 
| more | less | more | less | more | less | more less 
esa gl Se NS Gis ne se ee | 
% | % | % | % | % | % 1% | % 
Green vegetables ..| 0 | 56 0 | 62 0 |69 | * 16 
Sweet milk......... } 0 |14 | 4/16 | 3 |19 | 3 | 20 
SUROUIEE a sions ios 0 | 78 0 |72 | 0 | 79 af 
Baker’s bread......| 56 oO 17 | 6 OO -| Ost | 1 
Peas and beans....| 6 | 44 | 0 | 46 | 3 | 59 | O | 57 
eee eee 25 0 | 16 2 |34 | 0 |26 | 1 
Macaroni or spa- | 
Sena = 5 oS 0 | 15 0 | 25 oO Tar | * 
Irish potatoes..... . 31 | 0/15 | 4/16 | 0 |20 | 1 
Buttermilk ........| 6 | 25 4 | 29 3 | 34 | 1 | 42 
ORS. sats osc acs: 19 | 0/16 | 5/23 | 0 | 26 | 4 
oc ene he Sr O° as fod 84 oO Pee ys 
Tomatoes..........| 25 0 | 33 0 | 16 6 | 23 | 2 
Number of chil- 
ONO yesh at itt ie 16 32 265 


or 
| or 











* Less than .5%. 


ability of corn bread. Biscuit and baker’s bread were 
more often eaten in larger quantities by the majority of 
white and Negro children. The food more frequently 
eaten in smaller quantities by the majority of both white 
and Negro children during the white corn meal shortage was 
green vegetables. The intake of food by the Negro child- 
ren, in contrast to the white children, seemed to be affected 
more by the absence of corn bread. 

Foods eaten more or less than usual by the majority in 
the group served yellow corn bread a few times corre- 
sponded to those in the group served no corn bread during 

* Editor’s Note: Term used in Mississippi, according to Dr. 


Dickins, to denote ‘‘small Lima beans.”’ Field peas is a term used 
in the South for cowpeas. 
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this period: 7.e., more biscuit and baker’s bread, and less 
green vegetables. Less peas and beans were also fre- 
quently checked by white and Negro children, though 
much more so by Negro children. About one third of the 
Negro children and one fourth of the white children 
checked less buttermilk during the corn bread shortage, 

One question concerning three foods that would be 
selected from each of six groups containing six foods each, 
two of which were corn bread and biscuit, was included in 
the questionnaire. Each of six foods appeared in two of 
the six groups—buttermilk, string beans, cabbage, syrup, 
field peas, and sweet milk—twelve other foods were named 
in only one group. The majority of children, white as 
well as Negro, selected corn bread with green leafy vege- 
tables, peas and beans, and buttermilk, but Negro children 
selected these foods somewhat more often. ‘Two other 
foods which the majority of white and Negro children 
chose with corn bread were fish and tomatoes. Un- 
doubtedly this was because these two foods were in a 
group with other foods preferred with corn bread. The 
group of foods in which fish occurred consisted of corn 
bread, buttermilk, boiled cabbage, turnip greens, fried 
fish, biscuit. When turnip greens was selected, then corn 
bread would be likely to be selected, no matter what the 
other foods chosen might be. In this group the combina- 
tion of corn bread, turnip greens, and fish was often 
chosen by Negro and white children—especially the Negro. 
Another combination often selected by white children 
was biscuit, fish, and buttermilk. In the group which 
included biscuit, buttermilk, sweet milk, tomatoes, butter 
beans and corn bread, the combination cf corn bread, 
tomatoes, and butter beans was often checked by both 
white and Negro children, with the white showing the most 
decided preference. ; 

All this suggests that choice of corn bread may be deter- 
mined by what other foods are available, while the choice 
of other foods, in turn, is determined by the availability of 
corn bread. The choice of biscuit and turnip greens was 
made by about one in thirty-three children, while the 
choice of corn bread and turnip greens was made by about 
one in every two children when these foods were offered 
along with other foods and a limit placed on number of 
foods that could be chosen. It is apparent that popularity 
of any one food depends in part on what other foods are 
available. Corn bread is especially popular as an adjunct 
to other foods in Mississippi and elsewhere in the South. 
Therefore, when limited quantities of the favored kind 
of corn bread are available, as was the case in 1943, the 
consumption of other foods is affected. 

A government policy which might encourage more fam- 
ilies to consume yellow corn meal because of its superior 
nutritive value, might at first thought be considered a good 
policy. Any policy, however, must be examined not only 
for the good, but also for the harm it may do. This is 
especially true of a policy which involves changing the 
food habits of a large group of low-income families, a group 
in which Negro families in the South would be included. 
Will the vitamin A in yellow meal, for instance, make up 
for a reduced consumption of other foods such as vegetables 
and buttermilk? Obviously not, at least not soon. 

From this study it might seem that a continued shortage 
of white corn meal would lead to replacement of yellow for 
white meal, since the majority of families used yellow com 
meal during the shortage, some families as often as they 
had used white meal. With a temporary shortage of 
white meal, however, as was the case last summer, there 
was not sufficient time tc develop a widespread and lasting 
preference for yellow meal. When white meal was agail 
available it was purchased by the majority as it had 
been in the past. 
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EFFECT OF HOME COOKING PRACTICES ON THE ASCORBIC ACID CONTENT 
OF FROZEN AND CANNED LIMA BEANS' 


HELEN I. WADSWORTH anv ETHELWYN B. WILCOX 


Department of Nutrition, Utah Agricultural Experiment Station, Utah State Agricultural 
College, Logan 


frozen Lima beans are relatively scarce. There is 

even less information on the effect of home cooking 
practices on the ascorbic acid value of the frozen and 
canned commodity. 

Tressler et al. (1) have shown that approximately one 
third of the ascorbic acid of Lima beans is lost during the 
blanching process. McIntosh et al. (2, 3) found little 
variation in the retention of ascorbic acid in Lima beans 
which could be attributed to the effect of various cooking 
methods, utensils, or volume of water used in cooking. 

The common practice of boiling home-canned vegetables 
10 min. before serving influences the amount of ascorbic 
acid retained in the vegetable. Holding the vegetables 
before serving also affects the vitamin content. The effect 
of the use of soda on the vitamins during the cooking of 
vegetables is still subject to investigation. 

In order to obtain further information on these problems, 
the study herein reported was made. 


Di: on the vitamin C content of fresh, canned, or 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


The Henderson Bush variety of Lima bean used in this 
study was grown near Smithfield, Utah. Samples were 
harvested at the green stage and packed in ice for trans- 
portation to the laboratory in Farmington, a distance of 
approximately 80 miles. There the beans were shelled, 
washed, blanched 23 min. in steam, cooled, and quick- 
frozen by the tray method, or canned in No. 2 cans accord- 
ing to the following procedure: a 1 per cent salt solution 
was added, the cans sealed under vacuum, and processed 
40 min. at 15 lb. pressure. Ascorbic acid values were 
determined on the fresh and blanched Lima beans at 
Farmington and for the frozen and canned beans at the 
Logan laboratory. The canned beans were stored at 
72°F. for 4 to 9 weeks and the frozen beans at O°F. for 14 
to 18 weeks. 

Ascorbic acid values were determined according to the 
method of Loeffler and Ponting (4). In each treatment 
two 50-gm. samples of the vegetable were analyzed, except 
in the case of the fresh and blanched beans when four 
samples were used. Separate determinations were made 
on the cooking water. A Lumetron photoelectric colorim- 
eter was used to determine the ascorbic acid content; 
the pH values were determined with a Leeds and Northrup 
indicator; the moisture content, by drying 48 hr. at 95°C. 

Canned Lima Beans. Ascorbic acid determinations were 
made on the contents of 15 cans after the following treat- 
ments: (a) taken directly from the can; (b) boiled 10 min.; 
(c) held 24 hr. at 5°C. after the 10-min. boiling, and then 
reheated. 

Frozen Lima Beans. Ascorbic acid determinations were 
made on the contents of each of 15 cartons frozen beans 
treated as follows: (a) unthawed; (b) boiled 17 min. in 
tap water (500 gm. beans in 250 ml. water) and tested 
immediately after boiling, after holding for 20 and 45 
min. at 65°C. and after holding an additional 24 hr. 
at 5°C. and then reheating to the boiling point; (c) boiled 
17 min. in distilled water (150 gm. beans in 75 ml. water); 


_| Received for publication September 14, 1944. The authors 
Wish to express their appreciation to Dr. L. H. Pollard of the 
Department of Vegetable Crops for supplying the Lima beans and 
assisting in the preparation of the samples; to Mrs. Faye Moser 
for aiding in the analysis of the fresh beans; and to Professor Al- 
meda P. Brown for her assistance in preparing the manuscript. 


(d) boiled 15 min. in tap water to which was added 0.22 

gm. sodium bicarbonate (150 gm. beans in 75 ml. water). 

A-covered pyrex saucepan was used in cooking the beans 

and an aluminum double boiler for holding them at 65°C. 
RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The data for the canned Lima beans were collected over 
a period of 5 weeks and showed no consistent change 
during this period. The average values by weeks were 
as follows: 8.8, 9.9, 9.1, 8.6 and 8.9 mg. ascorbic acid per 
100 gm. beans (Table 1, Col. 5). The data for the frozen 
beans also showed no consistent variation. The difference 
from carton to carton was as great as that found between 
storage periods. The average values by weeks were as 
follows: 17.7, 20.1, 15.9, 19.7, 20.0, and 20.3 mg. ascorbic 
acid per 100 gm. beans. 

The canned beans showed a total ascorbic acid retention 
of 49 per cent. Only 23 per cent of the total loss (51 per 
cent) was due to the canning process. The remainder 
occurred during the blanching period of 23 min. 

After the 10-min. boiling period, the solid portion of 
the canned beans retained half of the original (in the can) 
ascorbic acid value. Holding the boiled beans 24 hr. 
in the refrigerator and then reheating further decreased 
the ascorbic acid in the solid portion by 19.6 per cent. 

The ascorbic acid value for the unthawed frozen Lima 
beans was found to be 19.1 mg. per 100 gm. This value 
is in close agreement with that reported by others (2). 
Quick-freezing resulted in the retention of 96 per cent of the 
ascorbic acid remaining in the beans after blanching. 

Frozen Lima beans, when cooked in boiling tap water 
for 17 min., retained in the solid portion half the ascorbic 
acid content of the raw frozen beans. An additional one 
fourth of the ascorbic acid was found in the cooking water. 
Holding the beans at 65°C. for 45 min. resulted in an 
additional loss of 29.6 per cent of that which remained in 
the solid portion. Further holding of the cooked frozen 
beans at 5°C. for 24 hr. and then reheating, resulted in a 
final retention of 19.4 per cent of the amount found in the 
unthawed frozen beans. The treatment here outlined 
changed the color to an undesirable grayish green. 

Sodium bicarbonate in the proportion of 0.22 gm. 
(zs teaspoon) to 75 ml. tap water (approximately 3 stand- 
ard measuring cup) was used when cooking one lot of beans. 
There was no significant difference in the vitamin retention 
in the beans cooked with or without the sodium bicarbon- 
ate (Table 1). Solution of ascorbic acid into the cooking 
water was less when sodium bicarbonate was used. The 
pu of the water after cooking was increased from 6.7 to 
8.3, the cooking time reduced from 17 to 15 min., and the 
normal color of the fresh Lima beans retained. Johnston 
and co-workers (5) found a pu of 8.7 in the water after 
cooking and no loss in ascorbic acid content when frozen 
peas were cooked with sodium bicarbonate. 

Cooking the frozen beans in distilled water showed a 
lower retention of ascorbic acid than when tap water was 
used, 68.4 and 75.3 per cent, respectively (Table 1, Col. 9 
and 10). The px values of the waters after cooking were 
fairly similar, 6.7 when tap water was used and 6.9 when 
distilled water was used. 

SUMMARY 


Ascorbic acid determinations were made on Lima beans 
in the fresh state, after freezing and canning, and after 
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certain cooking and holding procedures with the following 
results: 

Fresh Lima beans contained an average of 27.9 mg. 
ascorbic acid per 100 gm. 

Blanching beans in steam 25 min. resulted in a loss of 
28 per cent of their ascorbic acid content. 

The retention of ascorbic acid during the canning process 
was 49 per cent. Marked losses of the vitamin occurred 
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Sodium bicarbonate in the concentration used (0.22 
gm. to 75 ml. water) did not affect the retention of ascorbic 


acid. 
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TABLE 1 


Ascorbic acid values in Lima beans 


ASCORBIC ACID* 





Fresh basis 





NATURE OF SAMPLES 


Percentage retention based on original total content of: 


Fresh beans Canned or frozen beans 


Liquid Liquid 





mg./100 gm. 


Fresh beans. ... 
Blanched beans. 

Canned beans.............--| 69.7 | | 29.7] 9. 
Boiled 10 min..............| 69.5 | | 27.2| 8. 
Held 24 hr. at 5°C., 
brought to boil....... 
Peosen besos. '5 i55..565535-] 
Boiled 17 min. in distilled | 

water ee 
Boiled 15 min. in 75 ml. tap 
water with 0.22 gm. | 
BUM. . Sota wert es 1 
Boiled i7 min. intap water.| 71. : 35. 9 
Held 20 min. at 65°C. ... d : S19 
Held 45 min. at 65°C. ... , 51 5 
Held 24 hr. at 5°C., 
brought to boil........) 74. 
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* Mean values with their standard errors, according to Snedecor. 


** Based on value of canned beans (solid and liquid). 
*** Based on value of frozen beans. 


when the beans were boiled 10 min., held 24 hr. in the 
refrigerator, and again heated. 

Boiling frozen beans for 17 min. resulted in a retention 
considerably higher than that found in canned beans im- 
mediately following the canning process. Additional 
losses took place when the cooked beans were held at 
65°C. and at 5°C. 


mg./100 gm. | % | % 


Pt Sas 
34 | 12.8 +£0.36 | 32.4 41.07 | 16.5 40.56 | 
27/12.840.70; — | — 


.70| 8.5 40.84 
.05 | 13.9 +£1.88 = 
15.6 +1.55 
12.8 +0.66 
13.0 +2.57 | 
4.0 +0.54| 6.4 40.84 


A i 100.0 — 
72.0 


ones 


50.7 +1.58** | 32.0 +1.52** 


— | 31.1 +1. 17.1 +£1.68 
— 69.0 +2.85 | = a 


54.4 +6. 14.0 +1.49** 


57.7 +5. 

52.4 +4.88 
39.9 +2.86 
22.8 +2.74 


17.8 +1.72 
| 22.9 +1.28 


8.1 +1.12* 
19.4+2.75 | 3.0 +0.56 
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UNRRA Activities. The status of UNRRA missions was re- 
ported in the UNRRA Monthly Review for February and March 
as follows: 

Four members of the mission to Ethiopia arrived in that country 
about the middle of December. 

An exploratory mission of three persons was in Luxembourg 
for several months until the German attack necessitated its return 
to London. However, four civilian employees were still on duty 
in the mission’s offices in February. 

A nucleus mission—a chief, and displaced persons, health, wel- 
fare, supply, industrial rehabilitation, and agricultural rehabili- 
tation officers—was being assembled for Belgium. 

A liaison mission—composed of a chief, and health, welfare, dis- 
placed persons, supply, industrial rehabilitation, and agricultural 
rehabilitation officers—had been formed. Although only a small 
part of Norway—eastern Finmark—has been liberated, the mission 
is cooperating with the Norwegian Government in efforts to relieve 
extreme distress prevailing there. 

Eighty crates of medical supplies provided by UNRRA had been 
flown from Britain to Moscow on the first stage of their journey 
to liberated Czechoslovak territory. The situation there was 
even more serious than was expected . . . the retreating Germans 
had destroyed the road and rail communications and had removed 
the rolling stock to Hungary. The supply of food, clothing and 
medical materials was in a desperate state and there was immedi- 
ate danger of famine. 

Up to December 16, 66,337 tons of foodstuffs had been landed at 
the 9 principal ports of Greece. On January 1, the British Army 


served 334,000 free meals in Athens and the Piraeus, apart from 
aid given by various relief organizations. A week later this figure 
had passed the million mark. 

As many as 40 persons representing UNRRA had entered Yugo- 
slavia by the end of the first week in February, and 1500 tons of 
supplies provided by the military subsequently arrived in the 
country. 

The Italian mission, while pressing firmly for two elements 
vital to full-fledged operation, was able in February to begin actual 
performance of relief work ona limited, informal basis. Twoships 
carrying a few hundred tons each of UNRRA supplies from stocks 
at Philippeville and Algiers had arrived at Naples. The various 
members of the Italian mission staff—medical and health, welfare, 
supply, displaced persons, ete.—are busy working with appropri- 
ate personnel of the Italian Government and the Allied Commis- 
sion in shaping up the plans and procedures of the program of 
limited relief assistance for women and children. 

Arrangements had been completed for teams of UNRRA workers 
to assist the military authorities in the care and movement of dis- 
placed persons in Germany. Of the total number of workers 
who will eventually be needed by UNRRA, a large proportion will 
be recruited from those European countries which are members 
of UNRRA. Many will be recruited among the displaced per: 
sons themselves. ; 

On the basis of a request from the Netherlands Purchasing 
Commission, UNRRA is taking the lead in the negotiation of pro- 
curement for seeds for that country. 
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scorbic EDWARD L. TUOHY, M.D. 
From the Medical Department of the Duluth Clinic, Duluth, Minnesota 


have an opportunity and an obligation either in death in Duluth in 1940 was 62 and that 5.2 per cent of the 
terms of making old age productive and comfortable, total deaths for the city were of infants under 1 year, 83 per 
or of laying a sound foundation in early and middle life cent were persons over 45, and 32.1 per cent over 75 years 
through sane food habits, so that the individuals they guide of age. In 1900 the figures were 26.79, and 24 per cent, 
may expect physical and nutritional balance in senescence. 24 per cent and 4 per cent, respectively; in 1937 they were 
It is no longer necessary to urge people to plan for a long 58.65, and 5 per cent, 79 per cent, and 25 per cent, respec- 
life; they already have it. The situation calls for the un- tively. In 1942, of a total of 1222 deaths, 83.22 per cent 
derstanding of technique in order to salvage from old age were of persons over 45, 64.08 per cent over 60, 41.40 
the many assets so readily neglected and wasted. per cent over 70, 29.87 per cent over 75, 17.76 per cent over 
Books and current periodicals treating the subject of 80, and 1.71 per cent over 90 years of age, with the average 
“Feeding the Aged’” are available in such numbers that age at death 60.78. 
repetition is uncalled for. Some of the readily accessible It was then planned to attempt to find out what were the 
references are appended. Stieglitz’ assembly of some forty- major diseases or afflictions affecting the mortality rate. 
six chapters by eminent specialists under the title Geriatric We conduct a private clinic, with good records that go back 
Medicine should be in every hospital library, and should be about 30 years. The reports of deaths in the newspapers 
consulted faithfully. Its emphasis points away from the have been a good source of information concerning former 
planning of diets for diseases rather than for people.* patients dying at some distance or in other states. Such 
Under various stresses, anatomical or physiological, homeo- deaths are commonly recorded by relatives or friends in 
stasis may be upset, but nevertheless the individual more what had been the deceased’s home newspaper. By 
than ever needs adequate nutrition. This applies forall checking back and forth with referring physicians or with 
ages and under all circumstances, including every vicissi- boards of health, and watching closely the hospital deaths 
tude, physical or mental. Most of the older textbooks and postmortem reports (now 70 to 80 per cent of all those 
1.49*** | dealing with diets for diseases are obsolete. As pointed out dying in our three chief hospitals) we find that 50 per cent 
by Professor Anton J. Carlson, Nature intended man to be 
1.72 omnivorous, and for the most part to take his food in as TABLE 1 
1.28 natural a state as possible. Bad food habits and unwise Causes of Death* 
selection in the midst of plenty are a constant problem. It —~ Shek Tite Ste = 
1.12 * | is well to add here Carlson’s stimulating antidote to the ea 


N MATTER to what age group dietitians cater, they health commissioner, which showed that the average age at 


1.68 





idea that undernutrition is the chief national dietary prob- 1931 | 1921 


lem: ‘Obesity is one of our chief evidences of malnutri- ——— stenotic Tea 
tion!” Circulatory diseases (heart disease, apo- | 


. . . , y oF 
Just how great is the problem of geriatrics (care of the ena Boe he thie sh ne a rig tors 2 © 


infirmities of the aged, in contrast to gerontology, a study violent deaths (automobile, suicide, 
of aging) in the United States? For those unfamiliar with aviation) . . 4.1 


- Home | the trend in age advancement a few figures are provided. Respiratory diseases (tuberculosis, pneu- | 
THOMA: INCUEBNL Foe. So she cce ete le ce] Oe Pee TRS 
Digestive and genito-urinary diseases | | 


Chem. THE AGE SHIFT IN POPULATION (diabetes, nephritis, ulcer, liver)........ 6 | 12.2 | 15.9 





yee For nearly one hundred years America was made up of a 
sodium | Youthful people. A change has !been apparent since 1900. 
ic acid | If we take 65 as a threshold of old age we find that in 1900, 4 : 
40 per cent lived to be 65 or more. By 1920 the percentage f the deaths so traced of patients formerly seen and ex- 
rose to 50; in 1938 this figure was 60 per cent. By 1980 it amined at the Duluth Clinic fall into the group of hyper- 
is expected that about 75 per cent will reach this age. tensive cardiovascular disease, including cerebral hemor- 
ti Dublin‘ in 1942 assembled these figures: “Children under "hage. Simms (1) of Columbia University reported 
a dyears of age represented 15.1 per cent of the total in 1850 similarly after survey ing the mortality records of certain 
Yugo- } and only 8.0 per cent in 1940; boys and girls between 5 and life insurance companies. This gave us confidence in our 
tons . 19 years of age are reduced from 37.4 to 26.5 per cent; the SUrVey, now covering over 3000 deaths. Four leading life 
in the percentage of the population in the advanced stages of surance companies’ annual reports show the same totals. 
ements | life—between 45 and 65—has increased from 12.4 per cent 4 Teport of one of these is included (Table 1) for its general 
actual | in 1850 to 26.5 per cent in 1940.” oe ae aaah 
bees _Itis helpful to compile comparable statistics for the par-. Few youngsters under 10 are provided with “Old Line 
various | ‘icuiar cities or regions in which we live. When I first ‘SUrance, the percentage of deaths under 10 years in our 
elfare, | became aware of this subject and began to write on the records is very low. We find, therefore, full reconciliation 
propri- | subject of geriatrics (1937) I was greatly intrigued by the with Simms’s (1) totals of 50 per cent of deaths over 10 
omm* | figures provided for me by Dr. Mario Fischer, Duluth Ye2"S from cardiovascular disease, including apoplexy. 
ram 0 ' These figures sketch for you the age shift in population. 
ror a Read before the American Dietetic Association, Chicago, The medical profession has suddenly awakened to the high 
of dis- The ‘ile of ‘the chapter by the writer in the Handbook of penceninge Os Giey SaN. Hee Sere te ees ae 
roma Nutrition published by a American Medical Association, which planned to cater to the needs of that group, exactly 7 WS 
jon Wi originally appeared in J. A. M. A. 121: 42, 1943. do to the younger group. We accept the custodial care of 
embers ‘ *Editor’s Note: Dietitians, for some twenty years or more, infants and young children, rejoicing in the great promise of 
ed per Seer nd Matador use in special conditions on the basis of the fulfilment of their lives. Just because society must under- 
shasing od ublin, sT TP Pecos ik Retrospect and in Prospect. write the custodial care of the insane and hopeless seniles 
of pro- From Problems of Ageing, 2nded. By E.V. Cowdry. Baltimore: 18 NO reason for treating the entire aged group, a majority 
Williams & Wilkins Company, 1942. of whom are self-reliant folk, as if they were derelicts and 
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* From Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
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liabilities. Elsewhere I have spoken of this feature of the 
problem of geriatrics in these words: ‘‘It may be said, with 
few exceptions, that to deny people work is to deny them 
food. Now, when production is so much in the forefront 
of national demands, we must salvage everything possible, 
and certainly not the least item in this effort is the group 
concerning which I write. If justice is ever to obtain, the 
appeal ‘Give us this day our daily bread’ must exclude 
none. The way to give it is to plan that all able shall work; 
doles and subsistence are mockeries. This is a peace pro- 
gram with which a war schedule must be implemented. 
Otherwise we shall still be at war, for with the military 
peace we shall continue economic war.” If you have not 
already adopted it I urge your Association to inscribe the 
oft repeated slogan of Piersol and Bortz (2) upon whatever 
diploma or certificate of membership used by you, namely, 
“to add more life to the years rather than more years of 
life.” 

It is not my purpose to try to tell you about relative food 
values in terms of tissue building, energy producing, or 
mineral and vitamin protection; you know more about 
these than I do. I would like to indoctrinate you with 
some of the broader aspects of nutrition, especially as they 
fit into the care of the aged, because no group is in a better 
position to be helpful than yours. Mass action has gone a 
long way in the control of needless and preventable disease. 
There is still a large place for such prevention; as, for 
example, in limiting malaria—the most crippling and wide- 
spread of all global scourges. You, as teachers and 
directors in hospitals, colleges, schools, private sanatoria 
and research institutions, comprise one of the most effective 
units with which to decrease the lag between periods of 
nutritional discovery and advancement and the general 
public acceptance thereof. The task is by no means sim- 
ple. Nothing is more ingrained into the human per- 
sonality fabric than food habits and attitudes, and yet, 
like the security a world peace would bestow on society, 
nothing brings to each aged person the capacity and 
adjustment he needs comparable to that provided by 
alimentary comfort. That, in plain language, means a 
good appetite, regular bowel movements, stabilized weight, 
the restoration that comes with sleep, the exhilaration that 
follows exercise and useful work. This is such a big 
order—so dependent upon a galaxy of economic, political 
and esthetic hopes—that the first impulse is to brush it 
aside as just another Utopian gesture. Speaking of 
the gastro-intestinal unrest (the anxiety neuroses always 
with us but tremendously increased now both with the 
civil population and the men in service), Dr. Sara Jordan 
recently used this little anecdote. It encompasses so much 
wisdom and speaks so much better than voluminous wordi- 
ness that I give it to you: A 5-year-old boy was 
energetically interrupting his father the while the father 
was intent on reading his newspaper. The father tried an 
expedient: he noticed a sketch of the world. He cut it up 
into puzzle fragments and said, ‘“‘Now, son, put the world 
together again, like a good boy.” He had scarcely turned 
to his reading when the boy came up with the world all 
fitted together. Asked how he had accomplished this so 
fast he answered, ‘Oh, I found the picture of a man on the 
back, and it was easy to put him together.’”’ There we 
find our example and your lesson. When enough in- 
dividuals are “put together’ economically and 
nutritionally, are endowed with hope and faith, and with a 
modicum, at least, of charity, the time may come when the 
abstract justice toward which we are only able to strive, 
may obtain. 

I have demonstrated for you the major conditions con- 
fronting people about to die. Cardiovascular disease and 
cancer comprise nearly 70 per cent of the immediate causes 
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of death. Concerning this I have implied that dietary 
choice and habits offer little in the matter of cure, and even 
less in prevention. At most the period of disability is not 
over 3 to 5 years, and the average about 2 years from the 
onset of symptoms. In contrast, at least one third of our 
population over 60 years, with a full prospect of two or 
three decades of life, are tired, nervous, underweight, or 
unduly obese, and only partially effective. Long before 
60 the trend was there. Attaining dietary adequacy jg 
their chief hope for redemption. While I give you some 
sketchy items about the background of this large segment 
of our population I aim to pass over to you a background of 
ideas and reading that to some of you has novelty. In 
truth it is a route of dietetic understanding I have traveled 
myself. Some of the details may be found in the suggested 
readings appended. 

The title of Professor Carlson’s address, ‘““Some Obstacles 
in the Path Towards an Optimum Diet,’ before a Detroit 
physiological society in 1942 (3), keynotes our various 
dilemmas: Man knows the sublime wisdom of the Ten Com- 
mandments. Breaking them does not dispose of them, 
Nature’s nutritional law, likewise, may not be ignored with 
impunity. 

I choose to analyze for you some of the nutritional 
hurdles found among the aged. While endeavoring to 
catalogue some of the major difficulties we encounter in 
patients not immediately victimized by fatal disease, | 
grasp the opportunity to enlist you as dietitians in a study 
of the background and purpose (philosophy) ‘of your pro- 
fession. The headings chosen are not intended to imply 
that the inadequacies mentioned are either the most fre- 
quent or important. Rather is the sequence intended to 
get you back to first principles—the soil from which (with 
the aid of the sun and the domestic animal food-concentra- 
tors) we derive our being and sustenance. 


THE TEETH 


The first health hurdle concerns the teeth. Shakespeare 
apostrophized the hair and teeth. There is some question 
as to the relation between the loss of hair and nutrition, 
but there is none at all in terms of the teeth. Caries is a defi- 
ciency of youth and adolescence; disorders of the gums 
(pyorrhea), of later life. The deficiency begins even before 
birth. Price (4) has presented a lucid story of malformed 
faces, faulty occlusion, and rotting teeth incidental to 
giving isolated or primitive groups of population sudden 
access to over-refined food. They lose their teeth. 
Hooten of Harvard gave us this highly colored but truthful 
epitome of our present efforts at tooth stabilization: “We 
should begin at the cradle and come forward, rather than 
at the postmortem table and trace backward.” And 
speaking specifically of teeth, this nugget: ‘Tooth paste 
and brushes are no more important than shoe polish and 
shoe brushes. Store food has given us store teeth.” 
Judged by Price’s book and Biand Pippin’s writings and 
correspondence with several research dentists, I can assure 
you that if we in America are hanging onto our liberty by 
our teeth we are headed toward slavery. Tooth extraction 
(exodontia) began on a heroic scale 25 years ago. 
infection was given credit for most aches and pains. Its 
a long, sad story. Thanks to American dentists, many 
people enjoy artificial dentures better than they did thelt 
own. Not a few false teeth, however, hissing like 
miniature steam whistles, or clanging like chronometels, 
have been a great source of gustatory despair. The lower 
set is often totally untrustworthy. Andy Gump and prog- 
nathian jaws are both unsuited for artificial dentures. 
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OSTEOPOROSIS 


Closely related is the disability of osteoporosis (decalci- 
jed bones). In my summaries of the causes of death I 
have noted that nearly as many elderly people have died of 
jroken hips as of pulmonary tuberculosis. It is true they 
jad to die sometime, but a broken bone after some casual 
nisstep in their own homes is a mishap that would not have 
curred if elderly bones had been better nourished. Do 
not ask me at this time to tell you how calcium metabolism 
can be oriented. There is much about normal calcium 
absorption and placement in bones; about the withdrawal 
of bony stores of phosphorus and calcium in some states of 
illness; devitalization, endocrine imbalance, undernutrition 
and likely associated avitaminoses that remains unknown 
and obscure. Read Ivy’s chapter in Cowdry’s book. My 
observation indicates that frail, underfed women, afraid to 
eat, develop postmenopausal osteoporosis. Remember the 
decisive calcium drain so common in underfed women in 
the Orient burdened frequently with pregnancy. 

Sore mouths, tongues, fissured lips, and hot burning 
throats are found in increasing numbers after 30. I need 
notadd that many such sufferers begin by having the teeth 
rmoved in part or in toto. ‘Trench mouth” is a forbid- 
ding diagnosis that has connoted loitering or living in un- 
kemptness and sordid surroundings. Meticulously clean 
people, with supertiled and frescoed bathrooms, also get 
something akin to trench mouth, and suffer from glossitis, 
perléche and cankered mouths. They have anemia. Dry 
hot throats are often noticed by the elderly underfed; and 
as a rule these women taboo meat and have the rabbit’s 
zest for vegetable salads. Despite the crying need of vita- 
min C they often claim, ‘I cannot take anything acid.” 
The gastric acids are apt to be absent and at times replace- 
ment is helpful. I have elsewhere given this geriatric sum- 
mary: “Hunger lessens as age advances. Foods useless 
calorically (condiments, broth, relishes) havea place. The 
teeth, gastric acidity, probably absorptive powers, vitamin 
storage—all begin to fail with age. We are able to com- 
pensate for these losses with vitamins, iron, calcium, hy- 
drochloric acid, and a balanced diet high in protein. The 
mouth becomes the nutritional barometer of health.” The 
last sentence quoted brought me many letters and reprints 
from two sources—dentists and research agronomists. I 
must tell you more of the latter. 


WHAT THE AGRONOMISTS HAVE TO OFFER 


William A. Albrecht (5) of the University of Missouri has 
made very extensive studies of soils. He would be in com- 
plete agreement with John Dewey, who said, ‘‘Man does 
not exist apart from his environment ...and certainly 
environment includes the soil from which he sprang, the 
food he eats, the air he breathes, the water he drinks.” So 
Albrecht tells us that in an experimental paddock—one 
strip unfertilized, the next properly supported and phos- 
phated—a blind horse will eat right down the line in the 
more nutrient grass as directly as if a line were staked out! 
Rats, given access to assorted food, pick out what they 
heed instinctively. Young infants are said to do the same. 
Adult man has subdued some of his instincts, but has re- 
tained the most primitive tastes. 

_Albrecht says we are leaching out by excessive cul- 
tivation and erosion the priceless minerals built up by eons 
of time in fertile soils. In many areas the fodder is no bet- 
ter for domestic animals than are their products for human 
consumption. Does it occur to you that tomatoes, corn, 
Wheat, butter fat, bacon, beef, in different areas, may 
actually be very different products? Rainfall and sun are 
hot enough. The problem of marginal lands in terms of 
nutrition, the movement of large groups of people to areas 
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of the earth properly endowed, were ably discussed by 
Isaiah Bowman, President of Johns Hopkins University, 
before the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, September 1944 (6). It is a global conflict 
problem that must be met. For example, Bowman points 
out that if we ever expect to prevent famines in China and 
India, comparable to the ‘‘seven average famines per cen- 
tury” in Central Europe during the Middle Ages (7), these 
countries must be industrialized, their soils kept intact, and 
cheap transportation developed and protected. This calls 
for dividing up the population rurally and urbanly, with ap- 
proximately equal numbers in each category. Lest we 
offer too hasty advice to the Chinese we had better make 
our own balance between agriculture and industry more 
secure: Briefly stated, many qualified observers hold that 
pioneer peoples subsisting on virgin, fertile soils had better 
teeth and bones because of better balanced foodstuffs; the 
staff of life, then, was something like the black bread that 
seems to keep the Russians fit for fighting. Synthetic food 
is not the answer despite all the furor over vitamins. It is 
estimated now that 85 per cent of the vitamins bought by 
the public are an utter waste, despite the brilliant success in 
certain situations following their exhibition. Surely, “the 
garden and the fields, and not the drugstore” continue to be 
the source of the suitable and multifarious diets an abun- 
dant Nature has made available for man. Much of the 
earth’s good soils have gone to the sea. The sea must give 
us back more and more food. It has built up many sturdy 
civilizations. Too much of what we aim to do to alleviate 
the aching qualms of age is in line with the early efforts of 
the Allies in this war: ‘Too little and too late.” 


DIET AND PSYCHONEUROSES 


This brings me to the most fertile field for your edu- 
cational and ritualistic endeavors: the nutritionally im- 
balanced that are for the most part psychoneurotics. 
Food faddists, faulty breakfast eaters, constipated folks, 
conflicted personalities, and alcoholics, are only a few of the 
abundant crop now storming our clinics and hospital facili- 
ties. I am not implying that a-program of teaching proper 
food habits in adolescence and middle life by you would 
lend peace and comfort to this turbulent crew. But you 
know what properly spaced feeding does to pacify babies. 
Wier Mitchell, over 50 years ago, popularized the rest and 
forced feeding regime for society-sated ‘debs’ and 
dowagers. In his time these were only frustrated 
maritally, sexually, economically; today nicotine, alcohol, 
aspirin, phenobarbital and countless cathartics are prone to 
make natural repose difficult or impossible. Most of these 
psychoneurotics are not diseased ; they are out of tune—full 
of static—the war occupies their insides. You who serve 
the military forces know how many of these young people 
in the prime of life must be sent back to civil life: we are 
told they comprise about 50 per cent of those “separated 
from the service.” 

To those who continue to be active in the various armed 
services, a word of warning: habits of generous and rapid 
eating, stressful living, irregularity and other excesses may 
be the very habits that, if kept up, will unsuit you for later 
sedentary life and employment. Remember—fat makes 
food taste better. To all, teach the ‘‘acquisition of early 
habits of eating that promise comfort and balance in old 
age.” Abandon the conviction of some that only women 
demonstrate Freudian repressions, conversion hysterias, 
and migraine backgrounds, for which much meddlesome 
surgery has been done in the period of middle age. Teach 
this group to be slow to blame food for petty ills and dis- 
comforts. Instruct them to subdue any and all phobias 
and obsessions. A great safeguard is to start the day with 
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substantial food as well as fervent prayer. The slogan, 
“You cannot work like a horse and eat like a bird” is a 
recent radio offering that has done considerable to antidote 
the awful, dopey, sudsy effluvia. 
OBESITY 

Examiners of the Life Extension Institute have found 
that 28 per cent of those examined are overweight, 7.e., 
that obesity is three times more prevalent than under- 
weight. Surgeon General Parran has given the figure of 
25 per cent as the level of our population provided with a 
good and satisfactory diet, approximately the number that 
are also said to be obese! ‘There are certain fallacies in the 
supposition that obesity is decidedly dangerous. It is 
recognized that many obese individuals are well poised and 
singularly happy. I know that attempting to reduce stout 
folk after 65 is difficult, and sometimes precipitates dis- 
orders worse than the affliction. Obviously all those with 
diabetic trends or inheritance should reduce. On the other 
hand, the relationship between “cholesterol dispersion”’ 
and atherosclerosis, and specifically coronary disease, is not 
clearly understood, and has brought out wide differences of 
opinion. There is, however, an association between 
obesity and gout, and between gout and coronary disease. 
Many women invite and retain obesity because of nerv- 
ousness. It can be an evidence of psychotic behavior, as 
is alcoholism. Extra snacks, ‘‘cokes,” Kaffeeklatschs, ease 
the tension; some cooks must taste everything in prepara- 
tion and forget they have done so. 


ANOREXIA 


This is a real problem. Vitamins, in combination with 
anything and everything, are offered to build up appetites, 
even as bitter tonics were prescribed at the turn of the cen- 
tury. The need of sociability and relaxing conversation at 
meals is best illustrated by the fate of many elderly people 
eating alone. It is the same whether the butler ob- 
sequiously enters the lonely hall with a frosty ‘good 
morning” for the master, or when a lonely widow sits on a 
kitchen chair and “eats off a shelf.”” If space permitted I 
would venture to urge some of you to emulate the gifted 
Brillat-Savarin (8). Perhaps such an artist and philos- 
opher of today could picturesquely describe our own times, 
our habits and customs; our cafeterias, our drugstore lunch 
counters, our sloppy adventures in culinary technique that 
have placed leisurely eating—yes, and gormandizing—in 
such bad repute. Did you notice that in one of the first 
reports that came out of Sofia when the Bulgars yielded to 
the Russians it was stated that there was an immediate 
move to bring to justice the cooks in the public cafés? 

America is a great land. We still have a good share of 
the world’s best soil. Yes, Russia has one sixth of the most 
fertile, tillable soil, and is also in the Northern Hemisphere 
where dwells three quarters of the world’s population. We 
are not envious of Russia or of any other country. We 
aim to live peacefully and properly nourished; it would be 
our first desire that the whole world learn from us how 
Nature’s bountiful table may seat everyone able to join in 
prandial appreciation. It is not our plan, however, that in 
order to produce world harmony we should reduce our 
standards of living and of nutrition to a level where none 
shall envy and none admire. I hope all of you have had 
happy childhoods. That blessing will have been your first 


great step toward poise, independence, and satisfactory 
life adjustments. Recall festival days, birthdays, special 
foods, the gathering of family groups and genial friends, 
that lent you zest in life; the desire to grow up and per- 
petuate the family recipes, the racial and religious tradi- 
tions. 


It is not what your parents or elders said to you 
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that counted; it was their deportment, planning, coopera. 
tion, and all the subtleties, the character building, that 
really counted. Herodotus wrote that no worth-while proj- 
ect was ever properly planned except about a generous table, 
Fifty million Frenchmen were not wrong about wine, but 
considerably more than fifty million Americans are wrong 
about cocktails. Elevate the esthetic features of eating 


and you will have taken your part not only in building the | 


bodies of our people but saving their souls as well. 
CONCLUSION 

Since so many of you are attached to hospitals permit me 
to allocate to you certain specific suggestions, chiefly in 
terms of the purposes of your respective institutions: 

1. It must be obvious that an unfortunate n:mber of the 
aged, senile or insane folk have assumed quite a vegetative 
existence. To them everything except decent custodial care 
is in the category of “too late.’”? Standards established in 
almshouses should never be permitted, however, to become 
the budgeting guides of lay boards. 

2. For many of our busy general hospitals, with rapid 
turnovers in patients, the short hospital stay, plus the 
acute medical or surgical therapy devised, necessarily 
makes supervision cursory and casual. The best you can 
do in an educational way is via your supervision and main- 
tenance of morale with the hospital personnel, including 
the interns. I need not comment upon your overwhelming 
budgetary obstacles. 

3. General hospitals, however, cannot evade responsi- 
bility for those with chronic disorders. Indeed, in many 
smaller community hospitals all too many beds may be 
usurped by these boarders. We have learned much about 
rehabilitating those needing major surgery—the situations 
arising after the interruptions to normal functioning, as 
occur in gastro-intestinal cancer; or urinary obstruction 
from prostatism. I refer you to the articles by Dennis (9) 
and Varco (10), associates of Professor O. H. Wangensteen, 
University of Minnesota, who has done so much to demon- 
strate the advantages of high-protein diets for general tis- 
sue and liver rehabilitation. This lesson has the widest 
significance and application in geriatrics. Dietitians, in 
implementing this service with that of the medical staff, 
should work in closest association with the clinical labora- 
tories of the hospitals. I refer you to a special article I 
wrote on that subject (11). 

4. It is my belief that there is a need for numerous small 
nursing-homes for old people. These should vary some- 
what, as do hotels, in scale of service and cost. For the 
increasing group of pensioners the cost can be kept low. 
Many brownstone mansions of three decades ago are now in 
the decaying centers of our larger cities. Obsolescence and 
taxes and the drifting away of uninterested heirs make in- 
vestment in these homes nominal. Several states have 
laws standardizing the service for all sunset or rest homes 
for the aged. In general, these institutions will survive 
and satisfy, exactly in proportion to the housekeeping and 
dietary care provided, rather than because of any medical 
miracles my profession may perform. 

5. There is a conspicuous and increasing need of nursing- 
homes for “hopeless cancer.’’ One of the Catholic sister- 
hoods has entered this field. They have catered only to 
the destitute. Fear of cancer is one of the greatest of the 
anxiety-producing phobias. It is news to many of the 
uninformed that cancer is often painless; or that a great 
variety of simple measures rob it of its terrors. 
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The Role of Nutrition in Geriatrics 


The role of nutrition in geriatrics is only now beginning to be 
recognized and appreciated. Very little definite information as to 
the specific needs of the aging and aged—beyond what is already 
known concerning the requirements of the normal ycung adult— 
has accrued in the brief period during which awaréness of this 
problem has arisen. The one certainty upon which nutritionists 
and physicians agree, however, is the fact that proper nutrition, 
beginning early in life, and possibly even in prenatal life, is an 
important and decisive factor in determining the rate and severity 
of the inevitable degenerative changes of senility. The goal of 
geriatrics—a goal which proper nutrition can undoubtedly bring 


nearer realization—is not merely to extend life, but to increase the 
period of man’s vigor and usefulness, to make the so-called ‘‘de- 
clining years”? fuller and more productive. As Stieglitz said: 
“Great longevity without health is more than individual tragedy. 
The increased longevity of man may be made an incalculably 
valuable advance if health and vigor be retained and the vast 
potentialities of the now largely discarded elderly be developed. 
The reward may be the dawning of a new era of intellectual con- 
quest, for man may then live long enough to think.’’—Borden’s 
Review of Nutrition Research, March 1945. 


>>*<~< 


Vitamins and “ Alcoholic Diseases’’ 


As every acute and chronic alcoholic addict is actually a sick 
person, the treatment of alcoholism naturally becomes a major 
medical problem. As alcoholic indulgence ultimately affects in 
turn all of the vital organs, including the central nervous system, 
medical scrutiny has disclosed a wide range of clinical manifesta- 
tions which in their aggregate have come to be known as “‘the alco- 
holic diseases.’ These diseases, either alone or in combination, 
set up such formidable medical problems as to tax the ingenuity of 
the general practitioner and his various consultants. Great prog- 
ress has been made concerning the true etiology of these alcoholic 
diseases, particularly the role that the vitamins play in their 
causation. It is certainly a feather in the cap of the neuropath- 
ologist that he has been able to establish conclusively that the 
involvement of the peripheral nervous system by alcohol is a neu- 


ropathy (a degenerative process due to the absence of essential 
vitamins) and not a bona fide neuritis (an inflammatory reaction 
in the nervous system set up by the presence of the alcohol). Such 
findings have practical value in that the use of certain specific 
vitamins has come to play an important role in the prophylaxis 
and therapeusis of these diseases. But in our enthusiasms for the 
vitamin approach let us not forget that this type of treatment is 
capable of combating only the organic complications of alcoholism. 
Obviously they cannot alter, or even touch, its primary and essen- 
tial aspects. The vitamin panacea has conjured up nowhere a 
more treacherous mirage than in the alcoholic sector.—From Alco- 
holism, a Social Disease. By D. B. Rotman, M.D. J.A.M.A. 
127:564, 1945. 


>> << 


Historical Notes on Diet 


The old maxim used to be “starve a fever.”’? Excellent treat- 
ment if it could be directed against fever only. But, unfortunately, 
the patient was too often starved in the process. Dr. Graves, to 
whom medicine is much indebted for the introduction of a rational 
dietary in the treatment of fever, when going round his convales- 
cent ward one morning, and expatiating on the healthy appearance 
of some who had recovered from severe typhus, remarked to the 
students who accompanied him, that it was all the effect of good 
feeding; ‘‘and lest,’’ said he, ‘‘when I am gone, you may be at a loss 
for an epitaph for me, let me give you one in three words: “HE 
FED FEVERS” (Edinburgh Medical Journal, 1865). 

This feeding of fevers, and indeed of other diseases, is one of the 
greatest improvements in modern therapeutics; and now our 


wonder is that the practice should ever have been different. In 
health, a constant waste of tissue is going on, which must be made 
up by the introduction of new material, that is, by food. In fever, 
this waste goes on far more energetically than in health, as is evi- 
denced by the rapidly advancing emaciation. In addition, a poi- 
son is circulating in the blood, disordering every function, and 
tending to cause death by its depressing effects upon the nervous 


system. We are now satisfied that it is irrational to combat such 


a condition by the withdrawal of food, which, if necessary in 
health, must be doubly so when the body is exhausted by disease.— 
From a lecture by D. Rutherford Haldane before the Royal College of 
Surgeons. 
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THE NATION’S WARTIME PRESIDENT DIES 


As this JouRNAL goes to press the Nation is mourning 
the death of its wartime President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
on April 12,1945. The death of no other man in our time 
has aroused such spontaneous and worldwide expressions 
of sorrow and deep loss. ‘The members of the American 
Dietetic Association will always remember him as the 
President who in May 1941 called the first National Nutri- 
tion Conference in the history of the Nation and as one 
who signed the bill’ granting military rank to the Army 
dietitian in December 1942. 


THE ARMY NEEDS MORE DIETITIANS 


True to the traditions established in 1918-19 when 84 
Army Medical Department Dietitians served overseas 
and 272 in this country, the Medical Department Dieti- 
tians of today are meriting unstinted praise, both in point 
of numbers serving and results achieved. 

As of March 1, 1945, nearly 16 per cent (15.8 per cent 
to be exact) of the members of the American Dietetic 
Association had been commissioned in the Medical De- 
partment of the Army. This does not include the many 
serving in other branches of the service—the Wacs, the 
Waves, for instance; nor does it include those in other 
service branches directly concerned with the war effort— 
the Veterans Administration, Red Cross Overseas Service, 
and the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration. If all these were included, the percentage 
representation of members in service directly concerned 


with the war would be nearer 20 per cent. 

This is a record of which we can all be proud. 
so, more dietitians are needed by the Army. 
to a Medical Department Dietitian Fact Sheet released 
by the Office of the Surgeon General, March 22, 300 
additional dietitians were needed for assignment to Army 


oven 
According 


hospitals in the United States and overseas. The reason 
for this demand is clear. First, the 1500 Medical Depart- 
ment Dietitians now in service have proved their worth. 
But thousands of wounded men, more than 33,000 a 
month, are pouring into the country for hospitalization, 
and the number of patients jumped from around 87,000 
last October to around 140,000 in January and is steadily 
increasing, according to an announcement of the War 
Department. Dietitians are needed in the recondition- 
ing program which will keep these men active physically 
and mentally during their convalescence. There is also 
a critical shortage of dietitians for hospital units going 
overseas. 

At present, dietitians are assigned to duty in station, 
regional, and general hospitals within the United States, 
and in evacuation, station, and general hospitals over- 
seas. They are also serving on hospital ships that are 
bringing the thousands of wounded men home. The 
need is immediate: only six dietitians, for instance, are on 
duty at O’Reilly General Hospital, with nearly 3000 pa- 
tients. 

If you are a dietitian, under 45 years of age, married 
or single, with no dependent children under 14 years of age, 
and are a citizen of the United States or of a co-belligerent 
or friendly country, and if you are otherwise qualified and 
willing to accept assignment unreservedly, apply at once 
to the nearest district Officer Procurement Service. A 
list of these appeared on page 104 of this JourNAL for 
February 1945. 


FOUR AMERICAN DIETITIANS 
REPATRIATED 


One of the most dramatic incidents of the war thus far 
was the return by plane on February 24 of the 68 repatri- 
ated American nurses and specialists of Corregidor and 
Bataan, rescued from Santo Tomas Internment Camp in 
Manila on February 2. Of particular interest to members 
of the American Dietetic Association was the inclusion in 
this group of two dietitians—Lts. Ruby Motley and Vivian 
Weissblatt, two of the ‘‘Angels of Bataan” who arrived 
with the first group of Army nurses just three weeks after 
their liberation in Manila; a third, Lt. Anna Bonner 
Pardew, returned later, and a fourth, Dr. Clara Ruth 
Darby, was expected to return soon at the time this edi- 
torial was written. 

Lieutenant Motley, Columbia, Missouri, a 1935 gradu- 
ate of the student training course at Walter Reed Hos- 
pital, had served as dietitian to the armed forces in the 
Philippines before Pearl Harbor, having been assigned to 
Sternberg General Hospital there in 1939. It is hoped 
that more direct information concerning her experiences 
will be forthcoming later. Indirectly we have heard 
that to the very last, in the bitter days of defeat at Bataan, 
she maintained her right to be listed among America’s 
ranking war heroines who served the 900 sick and wounded 
men crowded together in the tunnels of Corregidor. 

Lieutenant Weissblatt, North Bend, Oregon, is the wife 
of United Press war correspondent Franz Weissblatt, 
also released from the Philippines. She was the only 
member of this group of women, including nurses, dieti- 
tians and a physical therapist, who suffered shrapnel 
wounds during the final shelling of Santo Tomas. She 
is recovering satisfactorily. A dietitian in civilian life, 
she was on duty with the War Department before the fall 
of the Philippines. 

The third dietitian numbered among the ‘Angels of 
Bataan,” Lieutenant Pardew, Medical Department Dieti- 
tian, who had married Mr. James N. Pardew in Manila 
in 1936, arrived at Letterman General Hospital a few 
weeks later with her daughter, Olivia Jane, who was 
four in April. Lieutenant Pardew also completed her 
training course at Walter Reed Hospital, in 1933, and was 
assigned to duty at Sternberg General Hospital in 1941. 
She had been confined to Santo Tomas Internment Camp 
with her husband and daughter since January 1942. 
Olivia Jane, the first child to arrive in the United States 
from the internment camp and the first child of her age 
to be flown by Air Transport Command across the Pacifie 
Ocean, was born in Manila. 

Dr. Darby, who had been in Manila since 1938, as 
dietitian at Emanuel Hospital and later instructor at the 
University of the Philippines, teaching dietetics and ad- 
vanced nutrition, is a graduate of Purdue University and 
of the 1929 student dietitian training course at Indiana 
University Medical Center, where she later served on the 
staff as instructor of both student nurses and dietitians. 
She was an assistant dietitian at Baltimore City Hospital, 
and subsequently was engaged in nutrition research in 
this country and later in Manila. An ironic feature of the 
situation, in view of what followed, was the fact that at 
the outbreak of the war she was engaged in a study on im- 
provement of the diet of prisoners at Bilibid Prison. For 
two years after Pearl Harbor she was allowed to continue 
her work at Emanuel Hospital, but no direct communica- 
tion was received from her after 1941 until February 1’, 
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1945 when a routine prisoner of war postcard arrived, 
dated May 26, 1944, which read ‘‘I am interned at Philip- 
pine Internment Camp No. 1.” On February 6, 1945, 
however, Dr. Darby wrote the news of her release—‘‘It 
seems so wonderful that we have a chance to send a letter 
once again. These are thrilling days...an experience 
I would not miss for anything. Everything is happening 
so fast that I can hardly believe it is true. I have been 
in Santo Tomas eight months.... You cannot imagine 
the thrill we had when ‘Old Glory’ was raised yesterday 
over Santo Tomas. I am writing this while heavy can- 
non shots are echoing from the lower part of the building.”’ 

Dr. Darby writes with scientific brevity that she has 
“seen and experienced some interesting observations on 
dietary deficiencies,’ which surely is a masterpiece of 
understatement. And surely the stories of these four and 
of the many others in service, when they can be told, 
will add an inspiring chapter to the history of the dieti- 
tian in the service of her country. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT DIETITIANS 
PICTURED AT WORK 


“You can say I’m very glad to be in the Army, that I 
enjoy my work immensely.”” This statement by Lt. Alma 
§. Wainwright, Medical Department Dietitian on duty 
at Walter Reed General Hospital, Washington, is reported 
ina publicity release from the Public Relations Office, Army 
Medical Center, Washington. - Lieutenant Wainwright’s 
duties include the planning and supervision of the prepara- 
tion of meals and special diets for recuperating those 
wounded in combat. 


Lrs. ALMA S. WAINWRIGHT AND MARGARET WHITEHEAD 


Originally from Providence, Rhode Island, the 28- 
year-old lieutenant took her undergraduate work at Rhode 
Island State College, graduating in 1939, following which 
she received her dietetic training at the University of 
Michigan. From 1941 to 1943 she was dietitian at the 
Hospital for Joint Diseases in New York. She has been 
at Walter Reed for two years. 

Lieutenant Wainwright, together with another Medical 
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Department Dietitian, Lieutenant Margaret Whitehead, 
is pictured in the accompanying photograph, also released 
by the Public Relations Office. Lieutenant Whitehead is 
the daughter of Maj. Gen. Ennis C. Whitehead, with the 
Fifth Air Force in the South Pacific. A graduate of the 
University of Kansas in 1942, Lieutenant Whitehead re- 
ceived her apprentice training at Walter Reed and was 
commissioned in September 1943. 

The kitchen of the Walter Reed General Hospital is 
described as ‘‘spotless tile-and-stainless steel.’’ Here 
the dietitians watch carefully over the amounts and types 
of foods prescribed, supervise the preparation of special 
diets, tailored to fit the nutritional needs of the individual 
patient. These include many types of diets, from that 
prescribed for the patient recovering from a broken leg, 
to that for patients with jaw and facial injuries. 

The release quotes the Director of Dietitians for the 
Army, Major Helen C. Burns, as stating that the ‘‘ceiling”’ 
for Army Medical Department Dietitians is 2000; 1500 
are now on duty and 200 more in training. This leaves a 
balance of 300, which the Army now is anxious to recruit. 
To be eligible, an applicant must have a bachelor’s degree 
from an approved college with a major in Foods and Nu- 
trition or Institution Management. In addition, she 
must have completed a training course for dietitians ap- 
proved by the Surgeon General. Two years of experience 
in a hospital approved by the Surgeon General may be 
substituted for the training course. 


THE ENRICHMENT AND FORTIFICATION 
OF FOODS 


In view of the present interest in the enrichment of 
foods, readers of this JouRNAL will wish to be informed 
concerning the movement. Much has been published 
regarding the subject, especially in connection with re- 
cent legislative action. Pertinent information and con- 
clusions reached have been summarized in the Current 
Literature section of this JouRNAL, and elsewhere in news 
items based on official releases and government publica- 
tions. An example of the latter is Bulletin 110 of the 
National Research Council which charts the history of 
the movement. 

Many of the policies of the Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of the American Medical Association have 
served to point out the need of enriching certain foods and 
the inadvisability of enriching, fortifying, or “restoring” 
certain others. With this in mind, the following résumé 
by Dr. George K. Anderson, Secretary of the Council, 
is presented : 

The Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American 
Medical Association, when first organized in 1929 as the 
Committee on Foods, had as its primary function the 
evaluation of nutritional claims made in food advertising. 
At that time there was no other agency concerning itself 
with the control of such statements. With the enact- 
ment of the very effective Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
of 1938 the Federal Government assumed responsibility 
for controlling the food labeling and advertising claims 
with which the Council had been concerned. Since du- 
plication of effort along these lines was undesirable, much 
of the Council’s work of accepting foods for the control 
of their advertising became unnecessary. 

As soon as the law became effective many general pur- 
pose processed foods such as flour, cereals, and canned 
goods were declared outside the Council scope, and this 
policy has subsequently been extended to the point where 
in 1943 the Council scope was limited to special purpose 
foods. These may be defined as those foods prepared and 
marketed for the use of special groups of the population 
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such as infants, convalescents, or those requiring special 
diets. A few other foods, such as iodized salt and vitamin 
D milk, because of their public health significance, may 
continue to use the Council Seal. Although the Council 
is no longer directly concerned with individual general 
purpose foods, its Seal is granted for use on the general 
educational advertising for classes of foods, provided the 
nutritional statements are found acceptable. This type 
of generic or family advertising is prepared for magazine 
insertion or in the ferm of pamphlets, charts, or bro- 
chures, and constitutes an extremely effective means of 
carrying on nutritional education. 

In the course of judging the acceptability of foods, the 
Council has developed a number of guiding policies which 
are widely applicable and should be of interest to those 
concerned wih the science of nutrition. 

Prior to the discoveries of the vitamins, the known 
nutritional value of foods was not difficult to determine. 
Once the vitamins became commercially available, there 
was a wave of enthusiasm for adding them to all manner 
of foods. The question promptly arose whether this was a 
desirable practice from the nutritional viewpoint. At 
first glance it may appear that the lavish addition of vita- 
mins to foods might be worth-while. The consumer 
would be assured of an adequate intake of this or that 
synthetic vitamin and there would be little need to give 
much thought to proper selection of the diet. If carried 
to extremes, however, such a trend would lead far away 
from the objectives at which nutritional leaders have been 
aiming—the adequate use and appreciation of all types of 
foods. It was recognized that judicious use of these 
supplies of nutritional essentials in the way of fortifying 
foods could do much to make easier the selection of an 
adequate diet. On the other hand, their indiscriminate 
use could undermine confidence in our staple foods and 
place undue emphasis on limited aspects of nutrition. 

With the desire to obtain the greatest benefit to the 
public health from the use of all available food supplies, 
the Council adopted the following policy on vitamin and 
mineral additions to foods. In carefully selected in- 
stances, such additions are regarded as entirely desirable. 
For general purpose or staple foods, a restorative addition 
of vitamins, minerals, or other dietary essentials for which 
a wide distribution can be considered in the interest of the 
public health, is favored by the Council. Restorative 
addition consists in raising the content of the added 
substances to the average high levels of the food in its 
natural unprocessed state. This policy should be clearly 
distinguished from that of fortification of foods wherein 
unnatural amounts of specific nutrients are added to foods. 
The indiscriminate fortification of foods, many of which 
are unsuitable as carriers of needed dietary essentials, is 
not regarded with favor by the Council. There are 
three exceptions to this, however, which will be discussed 
later. 

Perhaps the most far-reaching decision adopted by the 
Council in the matter of enhancing the value of processed 
foods was that made in 1939 as a result of nutritional sur- 
veys which showed a need in the average diet for greater 
amounts of certain B vitamins. It was decided that addi- 
tional quantities of these vitamins could very effectively 
be brought to the population in such commonly used 
staple foods as cereal products, especially since the added 
nutritional substances would replace those lost in proces- 
sing. As a result, the Council declared itself in favor of 
the restorative addition of vitamins and minerals— 
specifically thiamin, riboflavin, niacin, iron and caleitum— 
to white flour and processed cereals, so that the values 
might be comparable to the natural levels in these foods. 
Subsequently, this policy served as a guide to the action 
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taken by the Food and Nutrition Board, National Re. 
search Council, and the Food and Drug Administration, 
Federal Security Agency. The latter is responsible for 
the promulgation of federal standards for restorative addj- 
tions to white flour and farina, now known as “enrich- 
ment” of these products. A further outgrowth of the 
grain products enrichment is the WFA wartime require- 


ment for the enrichment of all baker’s white bread and | 


rolls, a requirement which is effective only as long as WFA 
exists. The continuance of this decidedly valuable nutri- 
tional practice, therefore, will depend upon federal, state 
and local legislation, which in turn is contingent upon the 
support of everyone interested in nutrition. 

In contrast to the principle just described, that of re- 
storative addition of selected nutrients to general purpose 
foods, another practice, fortification, has been men- 
tioned. This consists of the addition of a dietary essen- 
tial to a food in amounts greater than that normally 
found in the food, or even the addition of a substance not 
normally present in the food. At present there are three 
general purpose foods whose fortification the Council 
deems desirable: milk, salt, and margarine. The addition 
of vitamin D to milk in amounts not exceeding 400 U.S.P. 
units per quart is approved, provided the vitamin is ob- 
tained from a natural source and carries with it some vita- 
min A. The level of 400 units per quart has been shown 
to be adequate for the prevention of rickets in the normal 
infant and this amount conforms to the minimum daily 
requirement set for persons of all ages. Vitamin D 
fortification of milk is advocated by the Council since the 
dietary does not ordinarily supply satisfactory amounts 
of this essential vitamin. Further, milk is also an ideal 
carrier of vitamin D, for it contains ealcium and phos- 
phorus, the metabolism of which is closely dependent 
upon vitamin D. The preparation and distribution of 
fluid and evaporated milk, thus fortified, are encouraged by 
the granting of the Council Seal to such milks, provided 
other requirements of the Council are met. 

The fortification of another general purpose food, table 

salt, with iodine in stipulated quantities is considered to 
be in the public health interest, since a reduced incidence 
of simple goiter as a result has been amply demonstrated. 
The Council therefore permits the use of its Seal on table 
salt properly fortified with iodine. 
' Margarine is the third general purpose food whose forti- 
fication is approved, through the addition of vitamin A in 
an amount not less than 9000 U.S.P. units per pound. 
Several years ago the fortification of this food product 
received the support of the Council, at a time when very 
little of that on the market contained added vitamin A. 
Today, practically all household margarine is fortified. 
Because of this, and also since government control is now 
exercised over the level of fortification, the Council has 
recently discontinued the use of its Seal on this general 
purpose food.’ This action, however, should in no way 
be interpreted as a loss of interest or confidence in the 
nutritional value of margarine. 

Fortification of special purpose foods intended for in- 
fant and special dietary feeding should not be confused 
with the general purpose fortification. Some foods do 
not lend themselves readily to classification into either 
group: for example, the multivitamin fortified candy bar. 
Products of this kind have recently been promoted for 
sale to industrial workers. One such, submitted to the 
Council for possible acceptance, has been rejected because 
it conflicts with the nutritional principles followed by the 
Council. Fresh milk fortified with vitamins and minerals 
other than vitamin D has likewise been submitted and 
declared unacceptable. 

The Council is currently devoting attention to the prob- 
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lem of improving the vitamin C content of citrus and 
tomato juices. Studies have shown a great variation in 
the content of this vitamin in the commercially processed 
juices, apparently as the result of inefficiencies in methods 
of preparation as well as seasonal and regional fluctuations 
in the quality of the fruit. In the light of the need for 
additional quantities of vitamin C as shown by numerous 
dietary surveys, any measures effective in increasing the 
consumption of this vitamin should be encouraged. The 
Council is considering the advisability of extending use 
of its Seal to brands of these fruit juices which meet a 
specified high standard of vitamin C. 

The Councils on Foods and Nutrition and Pharmacy and 
Chemistry of the American Medical Association have 
placed themselves on record as opposed to the indiscrimi- 
nate use of multivitamin preparations which they believe 
should be limited to special circumstances ‘and specific 
therapeutic need. The conditions wherein their use 
would be considered appropriate are in the treatment of 
nutritional deficiency states, supplementation of reducing 
diets and of specifically restricted diets in the treatment of 
allergy and peptic ulcer during convalescence, and under 
special conditions in infant feeding. Both Councils de- 
plore the manner in which all types of vitamin and min- 
eral preparations are promoted to the public, and believe 
that the statements made in this connection are misleading 
and detrimental to the cause of better nutrition. The 
Council on Foods and Nutrition has repeatedly affirmed 
its belief that the basis for adequate nutrition should be 
the proper selection of foods in the diet. 

Every effort is made by the Council to cooperate:with 
the Government in its food regulations and programs for 
better nutrition. Food labels must be approved by the 
Food and Drug Administration before they are acceptable 
to the Council. Federal] standards of composition are 
strictly followed. The Council has wholeheartedly sup- 
ported the government’s enrichment program. It is at 
the moment using its influence with food manufacturers 
and advertisers to limit the use of the term ‘“‘enriched”’ 
to those food products in which nutrients have been added 
according to federal standards for such enrichment. 
Under this limitation there are but three foods for which 
the term “enriched” is appropriate at present: flour, 
bread, and farina. Other foods whose nutritional value 
has been enhanced by additions should be designated as 
“restored” or ‘‘fortified.”’ 

From the enumeration given here of the guiding prin- 
ciples followed by the Council it can be seen that its policy 
is one of conservatism. It is intended to steer a scientifi- 
cally sound course through the waves of enthusiasm result- 
ing from nutritional discoveries and their commercial 
application. Only those practices which it is felt will 
ultimately result in an improved nutritional state of the 
general population meet with the approval of the Council 


THE NEED FOR DIETITIAN’S AIDES 
CONTINUES 


An informal discussion of the work and training of 
Dietitian’s Aides was conducted at the Volunteer Service 
Workshop, American Dietetic Association annual meeting, 
Chicago, October 1944, with Ella M. Eck presiding. 

Concerning the Red Cross course for Dietitian’s Aides, 
it was stated that 2 hours should be considered the limit 
for a lesson period in evening classes; 3 or 4 hours in the 
daytime. One point stressed was that it is to the dieti- 
tian’s advantage to develop and use any special abilities 
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and aptitudes of the aides. For instance, one aide who 
liked secretarial work had been of great assistance in 
arranging job analyses into a suitable form for use in the 
department. It was stated, too, that the J.I.T. program 
and that being developed by a subcommittee of the 
Administration Section of the A.D.A. are as applicable 
to Dietitian’s Aides as to regular employees, since the 
duties assigned in the hospital dietary department are 
often foreign to many of the aides. 

In discussing potential sources for the enlisting of more 
Dietitian’s Aides, the Red Cross Canteen Corps and nutri- 
tion classes were suggested. Of 86,237 in the country 
who completed nutrition courses in 1943-44, about 24,000 
went into volunteer work, according to Melva Bakkie, 
Director, Nutrition Service, American Red Cross. In 
one city the Red Cross sponsored a 15-minute radio 
program each week, which stressed the need for Dietitian’s 
Aides and inspired additional volunteers. In another 
city, volunteers were recruited from home nursing classes. 
Considerable interest, of course, is aroused by those who 
have completed the course. Newspaper and radio spot 
announcements are often used in recruiting volunteers, 
and organized groups such as the P.T.A. and women’s 
clubs are asked to assist in interesting their members. 

With regard to tasks to which Dietitian’s Aides can 
appropriately be assigned, it was agreed that the aides 
can be given certain responsibilities not mentioned in the 
outline in an emergency, but that such assignments should 
be of only short duration. In this connection it was sug- 
gested that here as well as in other aspects of the dieti- 


tian’s responsibilities. she has an opportunity to dignify 


manual labor—of honoring any so-called menial task, 
when well done. It may be that the attitude of the 
dietitian, herself, in this respect, too often may be at fault. 

It was suggested that since the aides are volunteer 
workers, it is reasonable, in assigning duties, to consider 
the tasks they seem to enjoy most. At times the dietitian 
may err in not giving due consideration to those of her 
own responsibilities which might reasonably be assigned 
to the aides. The aides, for instance, are generally quite 
capable of taking orders over the phone, writing menus, 
helping with calculations, and similar duties. In any 
event, they must be given the opportunity to realize that 
they are actively aiding in the care of the patients. If 
they are allowed some contact with the patients, the aides 
feel much more enthusiastic toward the work assigned, 
no matter how dull and uninviting it may be. 

More recently Miss Bakkie reports that at the end of 
December 1944 a total of 6641 persons had been trained 
and organized into 157 Dietitian’s Aide Corps. Several 
corps have reported the inclusion of male Dietitian’s 
Aides. The growth of these corps at first was confined 
largely to the North Atlantic and Eastern Areas of the 
Red Cross, but since there seems to have been an expan- 
sion of interest in the Midwestern Area. The Kennedy 
General Hospital, Memphis, was the first federal hospital 
in the Southeastern Area to utilize the services of the 
corps. At present they are at work in 259 military and 
civilian hospitals. Reports indicate that Dietitian’s 
Aides are willing and eager to assist during any emergency 
which may arise. Many have indicated that the training 
has been of great value to them personally, even after 
years of experience .as homemakers, and they appear to 
enjoy their volunteer service. Many have become more 
socially minded during the war and would be interested 
in carrying on a volunteer service to the community in the 
postwar period if they are needed. 
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Here’s Ammunition for Your Campaign to Promote 


THE NEED FOR 
HOME FOOD 
PRESERVATION IS 
AS GREAT AS EVER 


Forecasts indicate world demands on our food supply will 
be as great this coming year as ever . . . if not greater. 
We must encourage homemakers to preserve as much food 
at home as possible. 

Let This Book Help You . . . You'll find it practical and 
thoroughly noncommercial. It has been approved by 
tecognized food preservation authorities. 


c oe 


DIRECTOR HOME ECONOMICS INSTITUTE 


Tune in John Charles Thomas, Sunday, 2:30 E.W.T., N.B.C. 
Hear Ted Malone, Mon. Tues. Wed. Evenings, Blue Network 


BETTER EATING 
NEXT WINTER 


* * * 


This 48-page Book, includes: 


CANNING 


Complete step-by-step pro- 
cedures for two approved 
canning methods . . . pressure 
canner and water bath. 


BRINING 


Complete directions and reci- 
pes for making sauerkraut and 
pickles. Practical . . . easy to 
follow. 


QUICK FREEZING 


Data on selection, preparation and 
packaging of foods for freezing. 


DEHYDRATING 


Complete step-by-step procedures 
and recipes for dehydrating both 
fruits and vegetables. - 


WINTER STORAGE 


Principles and procedures for 
winter storage of fruits and vege- 
tables in cellars, pits and boxes. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE DESK COPY TODAY 
ADDITIONAL COPIES AVAILABLE AT 5¢ EACH. USE COUPON BELOW 


Consumer Education Section, 422 East Fourth Street, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, Mansfield, Ohio 


Please send me a free desk copy of the HOME CANNING GUIDE, Also 
copies for classroom distribution, 5c each or $4.50 per hundred. 
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DIETITIANS IN THE PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE 


MARJORIE J. WOOD, DIETITIAN (R) 
Dietetic Consultant, U. S. Public Health Service 


The United States Public Health Service is initiating 
the establishment of a dietetic internship program in 
several of the hospitals under its jurisdiction. ‘lhe pro- 
gram is being planned in anticipation of approval by the 
American Dietetic Association. 

The Public Health Service conducts 23 hospitals for 
general medical and surgical patients, and one tuberculosis 
sanatorium. These hospitals have an aggregate bed 
‘apacity of approximately 6500 beds and they vary in 
capacity from 900 beds at the Marine Hospital, Stapleton, 
Staten Island, New York, to 24 beds in the hospital at 
Vineyard Haven, Massachusetts. 





Iris & Iris Photo 


Marjorie J. Woop 


(Miss Wood as-Dietetic Consultant holds the reserve commission 
as Lieutenant Commander in the U. S. Public Health Service) 


Complete medical and surgical treatment is furnished 
at all marine hospitals, and since 1919 dental care has also 
been included. Special problems in clinical research are 
being studied at several of the hospitals. Continuous 
caudal analgesia, the method of painless childbirth, was 
developed by two medical officers of the Service and is 
being used in several of the marine hospitals. 

The marine hospitals are open for free medical and 
dental treatment to seamen from all classes of documented 
vessels, as well as from all government vessels of five tons 
and upward. Seamen employed on foreign flag vessels 
as employees of the War Shipping Acministration, cadets 
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at state maritime academies or state training ships, officers 
and enlisted men of the U. 8. Coast Guard, and officers 
and members of the crews of vessels of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey are all entitled to care at the marine hospitals, 
At the present time, approximately one third of the bene- 
ficiaries treated in these hospitals are merchant seamen; 
another third, officers and enlisted men of the Coast Guard; 
the remainder, federal employees injured in line of duty, 
veterans, and men in various other categories who are 
entitled by law to treatment. 

Practically all of the marine hospitals are approved by 
the American College of Surgeons as meeting their mini- 
mum standards, and the larger hospitals are approved by 
the American Medical Association for medical internships. 

In addition to the marine hospitals mentioned, the Con- 
gress in 1929 authorized the establishment of two special 
institutions for the treatment of drug addiction, one at 
Lexington, Kentucky, with a bed capacity of 1450, and 
one at Fort Worth, Texas, with a bed capacity of 1000. 
Since the onset of the war, there has been a noticeable 
decline in drug addiction in the United States, and many 
of the beds in these two hospitals are now utilized by neuro- 
psvchiatric war casualties. 

The hospitals of the Public Health Service are staffed 
by commissioned medical and dental officers, and until 
recently the entire professional staff of dietitians were 
civil service employees. Under the authority contained 
in the Public Health Service Act of 1944, dietitians may be 
commissioned in either the Regular or Reserve Corps of 
the Public Health Service. Reserve commissions are 
issued for a period of not more than five years, and they 
may be renewed. A number of the dietitians in the 
Service have been commissioned in the Reserve Corps, 
and those who had civil service status prior to being com- 
missioned are eligible for return to such status in the 
event of expiration of their Reserve Corps commissions. 
Commissions in the Regular Corps are without time limi- 
tation and are career appointments. 

The grades of commissioned dietitians of the Service 
correspond to grades of officers of the Army, most of the 
appointments being made in the grades of junior assistant 
dietitian, assistant dietitian, senior assistant dietitian, 
and dietitian, corresponding to second lieutenant, first 
lieutenant, captain, and major, respectively. The un- 
form worn is the same as that prescribed for commissioned 
officers of the Women’s Reserve of the Coast Guard (Spars) 
of corresponding grades, except that Public Heath Service 
insignia and headgear are substituted for Spar insignia and 
headgear. There are also other minor differences. 

All dietitians, whether appointed as commissioned 
officers or as civil service employees, are subject to change 
of station within the continental United States as the 
needs of the Service require. 

Duties of the dietitians cover all fields of dietetics. 
Responsible to the Medical Officer in charge, they have 
full charge of all activities of the dietetic department. 
Opportunities are available from time to time for Service 
dietitians to engage in special work in which they are 
particularly interested or for which they are qualified, 
and it is hoped that in the future it will be possible for 
them to continue studies in clinics or universities near the 
hospitals to which they are assigned. 

Further information concerning the proposed course for 
dietetic internships, or for service as trained dietitians, 
may be obtained by addressing the Surgeon General, 
U.S. Public Health Service, Washington 14, D. C. (Beth- 
esda Station), attention Dietetic Consultant. 
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V-C-B helps the 


“help” and lowers the 
citrus fruit budget 


Section Main Kitchen, Pittsburgh Municipal Hospital | 
Samuel Hannaford & Sons, Architects. Equipment by The John Van Range Co. | | 


CONSULT the SPECIALISTS 


With increasing realization of the importance of 
food as a factor of hospital service the dietitian 
has taken a place with the physician and the = ttt! Vat ° "ae vm tai 
surgeon in modern hospital management. Like ry jee mam —— 
other specialists, the dietitian must have the 
best instruments and equipment with which to 
operate. This explains why so many of the most 
outstanding hospital architects and managers 
place their reliance upon 


For only 54¢ a gallon, V-C-B provides a palatable 

JOHN VAN RANGE | beverage approximating the true flavor, caloric value 

and Vitamin C potency of fresh orange juice . . . 1,000 

& a International Units of Vitamin C and 50 calories to 
Kitchen Equipment each 4-oz. liquid portion! 

V-C-B also saves time and labor. You just add water. 


This two-fold economy .. . in money and work. . . has 
caused many institutions to adopt V-C-B as their 


For 98 years we have been specialists in food 
service engineering for hospitals. Very often 


our work begins with the preliminary blue standard for administering Vitamin C. V-C-B is also 
prints on the boards of the architects. We sug- valuable for extending fruit juices and fortifying other 
gest layouts that conserve floor space, save beverages with the essential C vitamin. 

sieps, speed service and prevent waste and There is no spoilage or waste with V-C-B. Hermeti- 
spo:lage of provisions, We design all units wiih cally sealed in oxygen-free containers, it keeps indef- 
professional understanding of the functions thoy initely; requires little storage space. You’ll like 
are to perform. We manufacture and install all V-C-B. 


equipment, complete and ready for long con- 
tinued service at minimum cost for operation 


and maintenanco. Single 1 lb. 12 0z. cans..ea. $ 1.40 


1 Doz. 1 lb. 12 oz. cans..doz. 13.50 
3 Doz. 1 Ib. 12 oz. ecans..doz. 13.25 
6 Doz. 1 Ib. 12 oz. eans..doz. 13.00 


No hospital project is too large for our capacity. 
None too small for our specialized attention. 
Send us your inquiries for complete new lay- 
outs and for individual replacements. 

g nVanRan © VITAMIN PRODUCTS DIVISION 
he oh eo 

the John Van Range G a Ga a eee 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD © 
Division of The Edwards Manufacturing Co. | ; iH 1) M 4 A A | 


Branches in Principal Cities ATR Me a 
341 EGGLESTON AVE. CINCINNATI 2, OHIO Sg 
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NUTRITION IN CUBA! 
MARGARET SHATSWELL PRICE 


To Mrs. Myrtle H. Neblett, Director of Nutrition for 
the American Coordination Committee for Cuba, Man- 
zana De Gomez 415, Havana, goes the credit for organiz- 
ing the First Nutrition Workshop in Cuba. The work- 
shop, which was inspired by the accomplishments of Lydia 
Roberts in Puerto Rico, finally took shape in November 
1944, just a year after the First National Congress of 
Nutrition met in Havana. The groundwork laid by the 
Congress may have paved the way, but it was the personal 
effort of Mrs. Neblett which brought together the doctors, 
professors, scientists, agricultural, industrial, and com- 
mercial experts who made the workshop a success. The 
director of Finlay Institute offered the facilities of the 
college, and it was there that the workshop was located. 
Representatives were sent from the National Medical 
College, the University of Havana, and from the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Health, and Education.’ 

Following the pattern set by the nutrition workshop in 
Chicago, activities were divided into two daily sessions 
lasting from nine to five. In the morning the workers 
met together in directed conferences or panel discussions, 
and in nutrition classes taught by Mrs. Vera Walker of the 
Florida State Board of Health. In the afternoon they 
separated into sections or committees, and worked on proj- 
ects related to their special interests in the field of nutri- 
tion, (science, agriculture, elementary teaching, advanced 
teaching, home economics, finances, or publicity). 

Dr. Hady Lépez, in charge of the scientific group, con- 
ducted animal experiments demonstrating the results of 
deficiencies. The agricultural committee worked on 
school and group gardens with emphasis on enlisting the 
interest of children. The education section produced a 
puppet show, directed by Dr. Ana Echegoyen, illustrating 
the application of manual arts in teaching nutrition. The 
home economics section worked out balanced daily menus 
and served lunches to the workers during the two weeks of 
the workshop. This project was supervised by Mrs. 
Dolores Alfonso, professor of cooking in the Havana School 
of the Home (Escuela del Hogar de La Habana). A 
pamphlet giving the daily menus with calculations of their 
nutritional value, together with some of the important 
recipes, was distributed by this group. 

The writer was delighted to find among the recipes an 
authentic Arroz con Pollo which reproduces that dish so 
that it tastes as it does in Havana. The recipe follows, 
together with a sample menu as prepared by the Home 
Economics Section. 


1 Sources: Las Conclusiones del Primer Congreso Nacional de 
la Alimentacién, by Dr. Guillermo Garcia Lépez, Havana, 
Nov. 20, 1943; El Primer Taller de Nutricién de Cuba, Silvia 
Beltrons, Vanidades, Havana, Jan. 15, 1945; Trabajo de la Seccién 
de Economia Domestica, Primer Taller de Nutricién de Cuba, 
La Habana, 1945. 

2 Editor’s Note: On March 23 Mrs. Neblett wrote as follows: 
‘“‘We have at last completed the organization of the Instituto 
Nacional Coordinador de Nutricién de Cuba, which was one of 
the results of the workshop. The permanent organization was 
started before we disbanded and it has taken all these months to 
get the legal part completed. We hope that this organization 
will be able to coordinate the efforts of different organizations, 
including some of the government departments, to help in the 
production of food in Cuba and in spreading nutritional knowl- 
edge.’’? The officers are: President, Dr. Guillermo Garcia Lépez; 
Vice-President, Dr. Fernando Milanés, both members of the Foo 
and Nutrition Committee of the Cuban Medical Association; 
Executive Secretary, Mrs. Neblett. Directors are all physicians 
and professors in the University of Havana, also hospitals and 
schools, and one dentist and director of dental hygiene in the 
public schools. 
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+ cup oil 
4 cup tomatoes 
1 medium onion 


1 one-pound chicken 
+ cup dry wine 

3 cups hot water 

2 cloves of garlic 6 or 8 saffron pistils 
3 large red pepper, chopped 13 cups rice (3 lb.) 

Fry the tomatoes, onion, garlic and pepper—all chopped—in 
the oil. Then add the chicken, cut up. Baste the chicken with 
the mixture until golden brown, then add the wine, water, and 
saffron. The quantity of water depends on the moisture desired 
in the final product. Boil slowly for ten minutes, then add the 
well-washed rice. Cook slowly until done. 


SAMPLE MENU 


Breakfast Lunch Dinner 
Fruit 4 Grapefruit Baked fish 
Cereal Okra with plantain® Roast potatoes 
Bread and butter and meat balls Raw vegetable salad 
Milk Whole grain bread French toast with 
Coffee Rice wih milk cane-juice syrup 
Coffee 


Cost per person: 30 centavos. 
Nutritional value for the day 


Prot. Cal. Vit. A Vit.B: VitB2 Vit.C Ca Fe 
gm. 1.U meg. mcg. mg. gm. mg. 
82 2193 4170 1.5 2.6 142 1.151 14.09 


Note: This menu is deficient in vitamin A, but the week’s average 
is sufficient. 


At one of the morning conferences Dr. Guillermo Garcia 
Lépez reviewed the work of the First National Congress 
of Nutrition, and summarized the general characteristics 
of the average diet in Cuba. He reported that the pro- 
duction and consumption of milk and milk products were 
below the level of requirement, butter consumption being 
less than a pound a year. Meat consumption was less 
than 112 lb. per year, and in certain sections less than 80 
lb. The production of fats and oils was below 45 Ib. per 
year per person. Egg production and consumption were 
below the recommended figures. Consumption of fresh 
vegetables was low, while ‘energy giving’ foods were 
consumed in excess. 

Recognizing these conditions, the Congress of Nutri- 
tion drew up a number of valuable recommendations, 
but ‘‘the then National Executive did not give it sufficient 
attention, not knowing... . that the scarcity and inacces- 
sibility of food .. . . due to lack of foresight—and to specu- 
lation, would be a powerful arm which would shortly 
after take on the character of a political electoral force.” 
Dr. Lépez added that “the problem of nutrition will not 
be solved either in the Department of Agriculture, the 
Department of Commerce, or in the Department of Health 
alone ....it must be considered as a unitary problem” 
so that the National Executive will be able to depend on a 
responsible integrated group in bringing about a satisfac- 
tory solution. 


INSTRUCTOR’S OUTLINE FOR THE 
DIETITIAN’S AIDE COURSE 


KATHRYN A. MCHENRY 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Hines, Illinois 


As stated in the September JouRNAL (p. 576), a re- 
vised, shortened course of instruction for Dietitian’s 
Aides was prepared by a subcommittee of the Food Ad- 
ministration Section of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion, in cooperation with the Nutrition Service of the R 
Cross, and a first draft presented at a conference with 
Red Cross officials in Washington. It was the desire of 
the committee to provide a course that would meet the 
needs of busy dietitians, and that would yield practical, 


3 Plantain is a member of the banana family, less sweet and 
more starchy than the variety used in the United States. 
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DIET PROBLEMS 
IN GERIATRICS 


As digestive efficiency declines, along with other faculties, 
there may be increasing difficulty in meeting the need for 
foods with bland nutritional properties. The requirement for 
adequate protein is also one that should not be neglected in the 
diet of the older patient. 


cc OS SR Se i 


Knox Gelatine (U.S.P.) is helpful in maintaining the nu- 
tritional optimum. It is all protein, containing no sugar or 
artificial, acid flavoring. Used in warm milk, as in the drink 
described below, it is often prescribed to aid sleep. And in the 
many dietary recipes developed for Knox Plain Gelatine, pa- 
tients find a pleasing variety. 





Knox Gelatine Milk Drink: Soak one envelope of 
Knox Gelatine in % cup milk. Stir over hot 
water until gelatine thoroughly dissolves. Add 
1% cup of cold milk. Flavor with vanilla or choco- 
late syrup if desired. Mix and drink. 
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uniform results. To this end, the course was written in 
considerable detail. 

It has been stated that a shortened course would be in- 
advisable. It is believed that the element of time is not 
so important as the excellent use of the time allotted. 
Careful planning and detailed preparation should conserve 
the time of the group as a whole. The Red Cross requires 
the completion of the Nutrition Course of 20 hours as a 
prerequisite to the Dietitian’s Aide Course. As a result 
the volunteers have a good foundation. 

Before revising the course, further information was ob- 
tained about the duties dietitians wished to have aides 
accomplish. It was found that the aides were spending 
the greater part of their time on diet service. Therefore, 
what was believed to be an appropriate allotment of time 
was assigned to that part of the instruction. Visits to 
the patient followed the diet service experience, then 
management, and office duties, and last, food preparation. 

In some instances dietitians indicated that food prepara- 
tion might receive greater stress during the period of 
training in order that the aides might more efficiently 
supplement a depleted working personnel. However, the 
committee kept in mind the objective of the corps as stated 
by the Red Cross: ‘“‘The corps was established to provide 
trained volunteers to serve as assistants to dietitians.” 

To meet the needs of the instructor and students it was 
decided to arrange the lessons so that the subject matter 
discussed might immediately be fixed in the minds of the 
student by its practical application. Both volunteers and 
instructors suggested that shorter lectures would be de- 
sirable. Little of the course as it is now presented can 
be given with any great degree of success outside of a hos- 
pital dietary department where there are no facilities for 
emphasizing the practical aspect. Those sending in sug- 
gestions quite generally were in agreement that the greater 
part of the lessons should be given in a hospital. This plan 
also affords the opportunity of hospital experience early 
in the training course, something which most of the aides 
eagerly await. 

In the section devoted to general information and teach- 
ing instructions, pages 1 and 2 of the outline, now known 
as “ARC 1806, Rev. June 1944,” it is pointed out that 
uniformity in instruction is necessary. Not every hos- 
pital will assign all the authorized duties to the Dietitian’s 
Aides, but it is expected that the aides will be given the 
complete course as outlined. Thus the aide will be 
equipped to work in any hospital or section of the country 
after she has received the orientation instructions to which 
an employee in a new post is entitled. Information is 
included in the outline which is intended to assist in adapt- 
ing the course to a variety of needs. It is expected that 
with possible rearrangement of the order of the classes 
to meet a specific situation, the course can be given as 
written. 

Copies of the course were sent to all state dietetic asso- 
ciations in 1944 with the request that the course be tested, 
and that suggestions for improvement be forwarded to the 
committee. The course as finally drafted was presented 
for adoption at the annual meeting of the American Die- 
tetic Association in October 1944. 

The American Red Cross recruited dietitians during 
World War I and placed many in Army service. Again, 
true to its spirit of prompt service, the Red Cross, during 
this war, has in a remarkably short time developed the 
volunteer Dietitian’s Aide program, which has splendidly 
supplemented the shortage of dietitians. Their assistance 
is gratefully acknowledged. 

A brief history cf the volunteer Dietitian’s Aide program 
is being prepared by a subcommittee of the Food Adminis- 
tration Section. It is to include the development of the 
original plans, the preparation of the course of instruction, 
the organizing and training of corps, and statistics on the 
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number trained and the amount of service rendered. 
Most of this material has been assembled. 

Members who are now training Dietitian’s Aides are 
asked further to assist the committee by sending pictures 
of historic interest appropriately labeled and dated, press 
clippings, and any information which in their opinion 
may have made their experience unique, and which might 
be of interest or value to others, to the above address. 


MANUAL FOR OPERATORS OF INDUSTRIAL 
CAFETERIAS 


A manual entitled Some Suggestions for Operators of 
Industrial Cafeterias! was compiled last fall by Howard 
G. Wilkins, Wilkins Coffee Shop, Newark, with the assist- 
ance of Della L. Cordery, chairman, Industrial Nutrition 
Committee for Essex and West Hudson Counties, New 
Jersey, for a meeting of the New Jersey Stewards Associa- 
tion. According to Miss Cordery, most of those attend- 
ing were industrial food operators or hospital dietitians 
who found the charts, formulas, and other material con- 
tained in the manual extremely valuable. Figures and 
other data were contributed by members of the New 
Jersey Stewards Association and the New Jersey Restau- 
rant Association. 

The purpose of this very useful manual was stated as 
follows: ‘‘to supply basic information that may be helpful 
in outlining a simple and workable food cost control sys- 
tem, and to offer suggestions for making full use of scarce 
and vital foods.” Asa first step, it is suggested that a food 
cost percentage figure should be determined, and a formula 
for calculating this percentage is given. Items and meals 
are checked to determine at what percentage food cost 
they are being sold. An item and meal cost formula fol- 
lows, for use in determining what the food cost should be. 
This is especially important now that many selling prices 
are frozen and cannot readily be increased to meet rising 
costs. The selling price formula, which follows, helps the 
operator to determine the price for a new item or meal, 
and to correct old prices where possible. All of these 
formulas are illustrated by examples worked out in the 
manual. 

For use as reference, a chart was drawn up showing the 
selling price of items costing from 10 to 30 cents, at food 
cost percentages ranging from 48 to 60. 

The question, What foods can we afford to buy so as to 
maintain the food cost established? is answered by means 
of an “ounce cost chart’’ which gives the cost: per ounce of 
cooked foods in relation to the market price of raw foods. 
Examples are given covering two food items to show how 
the chart should be set up to suit individual needs. A 
“quantity buying chart’? shows in pounds how much food 
(meat, poultry, fish) te buy for the size and number of 
portions required, for various’ entrées. Aside from 
eliminating waste, this provides a check against careless 
handling of foods. A model for a standard specification 
chart, against which all incoming food can be checked, 
is also included. 

The manual contains a few general suggestions for the 
correct procedure in the preparation, cooking, and portion- 
ing of roasts with which all chefs and serving operators, 
whose close cooperation is essential, should be familiar. 
These are briefly stated, and many others of similar nature 
could be added to suit individual cafeteria requirements. 

A final section shows, by means of illustrations, the 
steps in portioning roasts for machine slicing. 

At the above-mentioned meeting in Newark, a series of 
charts demonstrated the use of formulas given in the man- 

‘Single copies of the manual may be obtained by writing to 


Miss Cordery, Public Service Electric & Gas Company, Newark 2, 
New Jersey. 
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ual, and cartoons connected by ribbons to a display of ham 
roasts illustrated the effects of long, low-temperature and 
short, high-temperature cooking. Legends pointed out 
that a 14-lb. ham, when roasted at 275°F. well in advance 
of mealtime, weighed 12 lb. when cooked, and could 
more easily be trimmed and sliced on the mechanical 
slicer, permitting more attractive appearance when served, 
better portion control, and therefore effecting closer cost 
control and speedier service, in contrast to the same size 
ham roasted at 450°F. which weighed 93 Ib. when cooked 
and was removed from the oven ‘“‘just in time for a messy 
hand hacking job,” with its attendant inadequate por- 
tion and cost control,, dissatisfaction due to variation in 
portion sizes, slow service, and unattractive plates. It 
was further demonstrated that portions of the first ham 
not suitable for slicing formed the basis of profitable 
entrées whereas, because of hand slicing, excess trimmings 
from the second ham were served to fill out portions, while 
the high-temperature cooking had dried the outside of the 
ham making the scraps less suitable for use as leftovers. 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS, ARMY 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT DIETITIANS 


The following Medical Department Dietitians were 
appointed in the Army of the United States during 
March 1945: 


Anderson, Mary Jane: Purdue Univ.; Lawson G. H., Atlanta, 

mm and Battey G. H., Rome, Ga. 

Ashman, Marian Baird: Univ. of Wisconsin; Peter Bent Brigham 
Hosp., Boston. 

Bird, Betty Jane: Univ. of Wyoming; Lawson G. H. and Bushnell 
G. H., Utah. 

Boulware, Vera Thomas: Winthrop Col., 8. C.; Regional Hosp., 
Ft. Bragg. 

Buck, Kathryn Virginia Kesler: State Teachers Col., Penn.; 
Oliver G. H., Ga. 

Carter, Isabel Margaret: St. Mary of the Springs Col., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Charko, Harriet Hilary: Framingham State Teachers Col.; House 
of Mercy Hosp., Pittsfield, Mass. 

Chellman, Betty Price: Massachusetts State Col.; Lawson G. H. 
and Reg. Hosp., Ft. Jackson, 8. C. 

Coffey, Ruth Elizabeth: Col. of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn.; St. 
Mary’s Hosp., Rochester, Minn. 

Delaney, Isabelle: Acadia Univ., Nova Scotia; Beth Israel Hosp., 
Boston. 

Fanning, Mary Caroline: Winthrop Col., 8. C.; Oliver G. H. 

Faulkner, Ardis Jean: Univ. of Wyoming; King County Hosp., 
Seattle. 

Ginn, Bow Mee: San Jose State Col.; 8. H., Ft. Lewis, Wash. 

Granger, Jean: Univ. of Kansas; Univ. of Kansas Hosp., Kansas 
City. 

Greenhouse, Ethel Isabel: Kansas State Col.; The California 
Hosp., Los Angeles. 

Gregory, Winifred Tonsend: Baldwin-Wallace Col., Ohio; Lawson 
G. H. and Halloran G. H., New York. 

Hagaman, Mary Helen: Virginia Polytechnic Inst.; Vanderbilt 
Univ. Hosp. 

Hager, Marijane: Elmira Col., N. Y.; Lovell G. H., Mass. 

Huse, Christina Mary: Mt. Saint Mary’s Col., Calif. 

Ice, Rachel Marie: Ohio State Univ.; Lawson G. H. 

Iverson, Jean Audrey: Univ. of North Dakota; Milwaukee County 
Hosp. 

Jensen, Edith Irene: Dana Col., Blair, Nebr.; Scripps Metabolic 
Clinic, La Jolla, Calif. 

Kissick, Carolyn Virginia: Univ. of Colorado; Lawson G. H. 

Koch, Rachel Florence: Iowa State Col.; Presbyterian Hosp., 
New York. 

Mauntler, Doris Carolyn: Ohio State Col.; Christ Hosp., Cin- 
cinnati. 

Oldland, Marilyn Elizabeth: Univ. of Colorado; Massachusetts 
ia. ee 

Park, Lillian Elizabeth: Univ. of Vermont and Teachers Col., 
Columbia Univ.; Albany Hosp., N. Y. 

Price, Sara Nell: Univ. of Alabama; Johns Hopkins Hosp. and 
Hammond G. H. 


Robertson, Mattie Louvenia: Texas State Col. for Women; Univ. 


of Oklahoma Hosp. 


Ruggles, Dorothy May: Iowa State Col.; The California Hosp. 
Russo, Mary Helen: Framingham State Teachers Col., Lovell G. 


H., Ft. Devens, Mass. 
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Sadacea, Caroline: New York Univ.; Lawson G. H. 

Saklem, Marjorie Harmanna: Iowa State Col.; Hines Hosp., 
Hines, Ill. 

Sheehe, Mary Margaret: Pennsylvania State Col.; Oliver G. H. 

Snow, Nydia Ione Powers: Univ. of Washington; St. Mary’s Hosp., 
Rochester, Minn. : 

Thompson, Florence Ann Schutze: Univ. of Alabama; Barnes 
Hosp., St. Louis. 

——” Barbara Jean: Univ. of Calif.; Mills Col., Oakland, 
valif. 

Weakley, Hazel Ruth: Univ. of Kentucky; Johns Hopkins Hosp. 
and Hammond G. H. 


The following Medical Department Dietitians were 
promoted during the month of March 1945. They are 
on duty in Army hospitals in this country and overseas. 


Second Lieutenants to First Lieutenants 


Agnich, Theresa Maxie, R-948 
Archer, Beulah K., R-1120 

Bast, Esther Marie, R-1015 
Bitzer, Elizabeth Elsie, R-224 
Boyd, Zola Clara, R-823 

Brown, Mary Ethel, R-455 
Burtch, Alva Frances, R-540 
Chapman, Emma, R-818 

Clapp, Elizabeth M., R-722 
Cohen, Shirley Alberta, R-886 
Cotter, Jeanne Mary, R-469 
Currie, Claudia S:, R-70 

DeBusk, Ella Elizabeth, R-57 
Doak, Vivian Aline, R-5 
Dunnigan, Margaret Mary, R-1143 
Ehler, Nellie Marian, R-460 
Folgate, Rosemary Frances, R-937 
Frey, Ruth Louise, R-506 
Gillespie, Marjorie Ellsworth, R-444 
Graham, Edith Margaret, R-58 
Handt, Hermia Marie, R-1229 
Harris, Hilda, R-585 

Hughes, Bessie Vera, R-1013 
Insco, Frances Virginia, R-153 
Jacobson, Loretta Alta, R-1341 
Kallenback, Dorothy Elizabeth, R-471 
Kane, Elizabeth Jane, R-778 
Kerstell, Vera Elizabeth, R-274 
Knapp, Hannah Elizabeth, R-763 
Levie, Sylvia Jean, R-1127 
Lipscomb, Mary, R-1114 
McIntyre, Ethel Mae, R-785 
Mitchell, Barbara 8., R-1006 
Motley, Ruby Frances, R-679 
O’Leary, Regis K., R-533 
Phillips, Margaret Jean, R-206 
Pope, Janie N., R-484 

Reardon, Frances Eileen, R-355 
Reiss, Betty Katherine, R-537 
Rowe, Mildred Lois, R-806 
Schemmel, Ruth Lillian, R-971 
Shankey, Anastatia, R-1309 
Shea, Ann E., R-570 

Sleeman, Ruth Anne, R-1247 
Smith, Helen Teresa, R-445 
Solbach, Madeline M., R-297 
Stelter, Jane Louise, R-71 
Swecker, Celia Pearl, R-1353 
Taylor, Jane F., R-1294 

Taylor, Jean 8., R-491 

Tuomin, Dagmar Wilhelmina, R-1027 
Vecker, Doris M., R-398 
Vorhies, Dorothy L., R-1190 
Walish, Agnes L., R-15 

Ward, Nannie B., R-474 
Williams, Helen E., R-311 


First Lieutenants to Captains 


Black, Lucile Roys, R-301 

Merrick, Maxine, R-53 

Meyers, Mary Jeanette, R-25 

Mitchell, Faye Lillian, R-236 

Moore, Geneva Lee, R-215 

Smith, Catherine Clare, R-73 ; 
Stenz, Ruth Marie, R-281 

Streidl, Mary A., R-260 

Wick, Ardeth J., R-32 

Wiseman, Jeannie Collier, R-275 
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ARNOW-REITZ’ INTRODUCTION TO 


Art and Science 
of Nutrition 


In this popular text the authors outline the normal diet, 
then explain the theory and practice of adjustments of the 
normal diet to needs of the individual. The result is a 
factual, practical presentation of the fundamentals of 
nutrition, supplemented by a guide to the teaching of 


diet therapy. 


Reviewers term this second edition an “ideal textbook” 
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Vitality Through Planned Nutrition. By Adelle Davis, A.B., 
M.S., Consulting Nutritionist. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1945. Cloth. Pp. 524. Price $2.20. 

Perhaps in a book dedicated to the high school student of today 
it is better to err on the part of overenthusiasm, rather than fail 
to get one’s doctrine ‘‘across.’’ And so, if the author of Vitality 
Through Planned Nutrition leans a bit too heavily on the dogmatie 
and forceful phrasing of the ‘‘You are what you eat’’ school of 
thought, one can but hope that the end will justify the means. 
At any rate, there is so much that is sound and good in this book 
that perhaps only the jaundiced eye would light critically on such 
sentences as these: ‘‘Neither sickness nor health is any longer a 
matter of chance.’’ ‘When your nutrition is thus planned, vital- 
ity will result.’ 

In many respects, in the opinion of this reviewer, the book may 
be commended. Its content is graphic and lucidly presented, 
and never ponderous or dull. The information given, and 
especially the more restrained case studies, should fit nicely into 
the student’s daily life and experience. When she writes on cer- 
tain specific topics, too, such as the proteins, the fats, the calories, 
Miss Davis wisely avoids probing too far ahead of that which 
scientific investigation has firmly established. We question, 
though, whether the etiology of, or the dietary ‘‘treatment”’ of 
muscular tremor or prematurely gray hair should be oversimplified 
for the high school student, or that it should be implied that ‘‘s 
close correlation” indisputably exists between adequate nutrition 
and mental health, mental ability, or ‘‘moral health.’’ If, as she 
further implies, with the use of white flour, sugar, and canned 
foodstuffs, ‘‘simultaneously crime becomes rampant’? among 
certain primitive races (see p. 452), then by all means let us keep 
our sugar and canned goods and instead send them boatloads of 
Vitality Through Planned Nutrition. 

Verily, the millennium will have dawned, when hair no longer 
will be prematurely gray, bald heads no longer glow in the fire- 
light, chins no longer ‘‘sag into wrinkles,’”’ faces no longer are 
“drawn with fatigue”’ (see p. 454). One gathers that these changes 
“need not come’’ if you observe the rules of Vitality Through 
Planned Nutrition—those magic rules by means of which ‘‘clear- 
thinking, generous men and womenwith character, integrity, moral 
courage, and spiritual appreciation’”’ will abound in the land! 


Self-Teaching Tests in Arithmetic for Nurses. By Ruth W. 
Jessee, R.N., M.A., Bridgeport Hospital, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Second edition. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Company, 1945. Paper. 
Cirela-bound. Pp. 117. Price $1.50. 

‘Most psychologists agree that there is every reason to believe 
that any person of average intelligence has the ability to master 
simple arithmetic.’’ This decidedly encouraging statement 
prefaces the introduction to this excellent combination text and 
workbook, designed for use with student nurses whose background 
in mathematics is not sufficient to enable them to perform those 
procedures concerned with nursing practice which involve skill 
in arithmetic. The book is more than the title implies, for it 
explains carefully, in separate chapters, the fundamental arith- 
metic procedures and the various methods of applying them. 
Part I deals chiefly with the arithmetic of fractional quantities and 
includes applications of these processes to both the apothecaries’ 
and metric systems of measures. Part II applies proportion to 
the solving of problems dealing with solutions. The general order, 
for each new procedure, is as follows: pretest, by which the stu- 
dent’s understanding of and skill in the particular technique is 
determined; the explanation of procedure, including methods of 
solving problems, to correct deficiencies discovered in the pretest; 
practice problems; achievement test; and answers to all problems. 
Pretests only are omitted in Part II. 

Though the book was originally designed for use in classes 
for nurses, the instructional material is so complete and the prob- 
lems are so varied that the book could be used as a self-teaching 
unit or review course for anyone interested in improving skill in 
the procedures covered. Drill and explanation in the following 
seem to be especially helpful: addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division of fractions and mixed numbers; review of Ro- 
man numerals; calculation of dosage for infants and children; 
ratio; metric system of weights and measures; household measures ; 
changing centigrade temperature to Fahrenheit and vice versa; 
determining percentage and ratio strengths of solutions; determin- 
ing amount of solution to be made or used. 

The author acknowledges her indebtedness to Mrs. R. Louise 
McManus, Teachers College, Columbia University, for inspiration 
in the organization of the material in Part I. 


The Woman Asks the Doctor. By Emil Novak, M.D., F.A.C.S., 
Associate in Gynecology, Johns Hopkins Medical School. Balti- 


more: The Williams & Wilkins Co., 1944. 
$1.50. 

In this revised second edition we have one of the most needed 
and excellent medical books ever written for the lay reader. The 
author’s 30 vears of experience as a gynecologist have convinced 
him that a little knowledge of her distinctive biological charae- 
teristics, that is, the right kind of knowledge, can spell “the 
difference between life and death’ for the woman patient in not 
afew instances. Myths are dispelled, and fears and uncertainties, 
in this book, the content of which covers such topies as the folklore 
of menstruation, the reproductive apparatus, the glands and fe- 
male function, ‘‘change of life,’’ sterility, and ‘‘cancer, the arch- 
enemy of women.’ In fact, all the special problems pertaining 
to femaleness are discussed with clarity and convincing assurance. 


Cloth. Pp. 130. Price 


Serve It Buffet. By Florence Brobeck. New York: M. Barrows 
and Company, Inc., 1945. Cloth. Pp. 288. Price $2. 

Despite the title, this is just another cookbook. True, it does 
include a few introductory pages anent the service of buffet meals 
and several menus suited to such service, and like most cookbooks 
of today the recipes and menus are geared to the tempo of modern, 
‘‘eatch as catch can’’ meals and servantless living. As in Miss 
Brobeck’s other books, the recipes are interesting and good, and 
in orthodox form, well worth a survey by the director of the food 
service in home or institution. Surely, with the butcher’s larder 
and the grocer’s shelves becoming more and more like Mother 
Hubbard’s cupboard, more and more cookbooks and recipes need 
to be juggled if we are to achieve anything which will approach a 
satisfactory standard. The usual chapters on soups, meats, veget- 
able dishes, etc. are included, with a few pleasing variants such as 
the chapter on ‘‘Curries and Rice”’ and the excellent collection of 
menus grouped under such headings as menus with fish, or salad, 
or waffles, or baked beans, or curried dishes as the piéce de résist- 
ance. 


200 Dishes for Men to Cook. By Arthur H. Deute. New York: 
M. Barrows and Company, 1944. Cloth. Pp. 254. Price $2. 

Men, asa general rule, are more reliable judges of food—as 
good, bad, or indifferent—than women. Unless a restaurant is 
popular with men, other things being equal, the chances are the 
food will be a little less than good. And with this in mind it is 
reasonable to look for more evidence of individuality, of 
fine artistry, and less of what the New Yorker sometimes refers 
to as ‘“‘chi-chi,’’ in a cookbook written by a man for men. Mr. 
Deute does not disappoint us. In his book you’ll find no sugges- 
tions that we contort a chocolate cakelet into the semblance of a 
small handbag, for instance, or other monstrosities recently sug- 
gested in a popular monthly magazine for women. 

The recipes are presented in a pleasantly informal style, with a 
short introduction to lend background to each dish. 

Especially interesting are the sections on eggs, fish, and shell- 
fish—those standbys under rationing. Desserts, to a gastronome 
like Mr. Deute, just naturally restrict themselves to something 
like choice fresh fruit, a cold compote of fruit or, when the dessert 
part of the meal is to be emphasized, to a Baked Alaska or Crépes 
Suzette—which is as it should be. 

But we can find one or two bones to pick with the author—for 
instance, we never have heard nor do we approve of chopped beef 
suet as an ingredient in Yorkshire Pudding. 


The Junior Cook. Revised Edition. 
Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing Company, 1945. 
cla-bound. Pp. 116. Price $1.50. 

This book is intended as a manual for the beginner in high 
school, but is disappointingly inadequate for the purpose. Re- 
viewing the book with the needs of the novice in mind, we find 
ourselves becoming more and more confused by some of the general 
directions given and the vagueness of many of the specific direc- 
tions in the recipes, until we are forced to the conclusion that even 
the experienced cook might have difficulty interpreting some of 
the statements. There would seem to be no excuse, for example, 
for presenting recipes to students with the ingredients out of 
order, some of the measurements indefinite or omitted from the 
listing, and the method in many instances confused and difficult 
to follow. In other words, there is a pronounced disregard for 
what are commonly considered the very elements of recipe build- 
ing. The wealth of recipes and variations included does not, 1 
our opinion, compensate for the book’s drawbacks which are likely 
to annoy and discourage the young cook. A manual containing 
fewer but more carefully executed recipes, and a few general 
directions that a high school student without chemistry or prev1- 
ous cooking experience could easily follow, would make a much 
more valuable teaching medium. 


By Caroline D. Williams. 
Paper. Cir- 
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Someone Should Have Told Mom About Ry-Krisp! 


Ry-Krisp is a Natural Corrective in 
Common Constipation 


In common constipation, due to insufficient bulk, 
Ry-Krisp is a natural corrective because it supplies 
bran and minerals; also, unavailable carbohydrates 
to further encourage normal elimination. 


Other Dietary Uses for this Unique Bread 


In Low-Calorie Diets, Ry-Krisp is helpful 
because it furnishes most of the essential ele- 
ments of whole grain rye yet each wafer has 
only about 23 calories. 


In Allergy Diets, Ry-Krisp solves a big problem 
for those sensitive to wheat, milk or eggs because 
this crisp-baked whole grain bread is made solely 
of whole rye, salt and water. 





Name 


Street__ 
City__ 





peseeeseeseeee=| 


Title or Position 


(Offer limited to residents of continental United States) 
Se 2 SSS SSS SSSR Een 


As a Whole Grain Bread, Ry-Krisp is an every- 
meal favorite. Easy to serve... easy to eat. 
Economical, too. No loss from staleness because 
it comes packed in wax-wrapped trays. Ry-Krisp 
stays crisp! 

Probably the only 100% whole grain bread avail- 
able nationally. 

FREE! Allergy Diet Booklet including forbidden 
and allowed food lists for wheat, milk, egg-free 
diets, and recipes. Low-Calorie Diet Booklet giv- 
ing 1800-calorie diets for men, 1200 for women; 
menus, recipes. Chemical Analysis Cards for Rals- 
ton cereals and Ry-Krisp with factual data on 
their many uses in special diets on reverse side 
of each card. 


issouri 


0 C75 Low-Calorie Booklet 
O C873 Chemical Analysis Cards 


Hospital or Organization 
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Ralston Purina Company, Nutrition Dept. 
3F Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, 


Please send, no cost or obligation, material checked below: 
O C1008 Allergy Diet Booklet 








. 


(sauna —- 


Contributed by Helen Baughman, Janet Engebretsen, and Hilda McEwen, Dietary Department, Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore; Quindara Oliver Dodge, School of Home Economics, Simmons College, and 
Women’s Fducational and Industrial Union, Boston; Margaret Shatswell Price; and the Journal Staff. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PUBLIC HEALTH AND THE 
NATION’S HEALTH 


Vol. 35, February 1945 


*Nutritional problems that arise in large scale cookery. C.M.McCay.—p. 143. 


Large-Scale Cookery. Preservation of ascorbic acid has been 
partly solved by improved drying methods and the use of more 
sulfur dioxide in preservation of dried products, by shortening the 
time of cooking vegetables and by preparing salads from vege- 
tables and fruits cut in chunks rather than shreds. Ascorbic 
acid can be preserved in marmalades and jellies but is usually 
destroyed in cooking. Marmalades might profitably be prepared 
in mess galleys to utilize the large amounts of ascorbic acid in 
citrus peelings, to increase the consumption of bread, to improve 
the attractiveness of meals and to partly satisfy the longing of 
men for sugar. Certain products await the development of 
simpler machinery for their preparation, such as pancakes. More 
bread might be consumed if more varieties were used and more 
attractive spreads provided. Quality of bread has been improved 
by use of enriched flour and dry skim milk. Incorporation of soy 
flour would improve the quality of bread protein still further. 
Much attention needs to be given to food fats to prevent excess 
wastage. Tests are needed to guide cooks in regard to the proper 
time to discard deep frying fats. Beverages have been assuming 
a position of increasing importance in large-scale feeding opera- 
tions. This reflects, in part, the increased consumption of milk 
by the typical American. Beverages are simple to prepare, 
quickly consumed, and leave little waste. Methods need to be 
devised for shipping beer in a dehydrated form and for working the 
yeast back into the beer to increase its vitamin content. Newer 
interest in bouillon has arisen as a result of British studies indicat - 
ing that water-soluble vitamins from meat are found in this prod- 
uct. 


ANNALS OF INTERNAL MEDICINE 
Vol. 22, February 1945 


*The treatment of obesity by appetite control: The use of autonomic substances and 
their synergists. L. Pelner.—p. 201. 


Obesity. Rare and unusual forms of obesity due to pituitary 
or thyroid deficiency and several other causes are discussed as an 
introduction to the common type of obesity due to overeating. 
Overeating may be due to psychiatric disturbances (maladjust- 
ment, escape mechanism, unhappiness) or to inability of patient 
to satisfy his sensory desires otherwise. Low-calorie diets plus 
appetite depressants (benzedrine sulfate and atropine) were used 
with good results. Permanent benefits were achieved only when 
patients adopted new food habits and believed there were advan- 
tages in loss of weight. 


ARCHIVES OF PEDIATRICS 
Vol. 62, January 1945 


*Pediatrics over half acentury ago. Epilepsy and its treatment. R. Bartholow.— 


p. 28. 
Vol. 62, February 1945 


Pediatrics over half a century ago. 
J. Walker.—p. 78. 


Is nursing by the mother to be encouraged? 


Epilepsy. From an historical point of view this is a very in- 
teresting article. It is the report of a clinical lecture delivered in 
1884 at the Jefferson Medical College Hospital by the Professor of 
Materia Medica and General Therapeutics. 


i BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL 


co No. 4884, January 18, 1945 


**“Hypoproteinaemia during recovery from severe anaemia. T. Davies.—p. 45. 


No. 4885, January 20, 1946 
*The prophylaxis of rickets by single massive doses of vitamin D. D. Krestin.— 
p. 78. 
No. 4386, January 27, 1945 


Nutritional role of microflora in the intestines. Report of nutrition survey.—p.127. 


No. 4389, February 17, 1945 
*Nutrition at home and abroad. Editorial.—p. 227. 


Vitamin D Prophylaxis of Rickets. This method was investi- 
gated during a period of 6 months of the autumn, winter, and early 
spring on 137 infants under 3 years, and the results compared with 
controls who received no vitamin D preparations and infants who 
received daily doses of the Ministry of Food cod liver oil. Of 93 
infants under 2 years who received one dose of 7.5 mg. (300,000 
I.U.), 90 remained free from the disease. It is suggested that if a 
child comes under observation after the beginning of March one 
dose of 7.5 mg. is sufficient. If first seen before this time it would 
be wise to repeat the dose after 3 months. Premature infants, 
those taking thyroid, and those growing rapidly after marasmus 
oran acute illness may require double the above doses repeated 
at shorter intervals. 

Nutritional Status of Populations. There is not enough pub- 
lished evidence to justify the statement appearing in the Times 
that “the nutritional condition of the population is well main- 
tained and may even be improving.’’ This report is based on 
three nutritional surveys carried out in 1942, 1943, and 1944 by 
different workers. Since the assessment was clinical it is difficult 
to compare observations. In addition the places where the sur- 
veys were carried out differed appreciably in economic status. 
Consequently the figures quoted cannot be taken to show any- 
thing other than that nutritional state is dependent upon eco- 
nomic state. The need for emergency relief foods for Europe is 
critical and the means to distribute them quickly and widely must 
be found. It has been suggested that the’ military organize 
rapid mobile nutritional teams, and the question is asked that if it 
is being left to the UNRRA, where are its teams? 


CANADIAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION JOURNAL 


Vol. 52, February 1945 


“Thiamin requirements of man and the bread problem. E.W.McHenry.—p. 147. 
The effect of vitamin E upon impaired kidney function. E.Shute.—p. 151. 


Thiamin Requirements. Considering the evidence available, 
the author believes that the allowance for thiamin now commonly 
recommended is much too large and because of the use of this 
allowance as a dietary standard, a great deal of alleged deficiency 
is really non-existent. At present there is not sufficient informa- 
tion to decide accurately what the optimal requirement for 
humans reallyis. Ifa much lower standard of adequacy is correct 
for thiamin, the thiamin content of bread is of less importance, 
provided people use a varied diet containing a number of food 
sources of thiamin. Bread of high nutritional value can be most 
economically obtained by retention of all the nutrients found in 
whole wheat. Incomplete restoration of vitamins to flour im- 
poverished during milling is not a satisfactory method of obtaining 
bread of high nutritive value. 

Vitamin E. Histories are presented which indicate that treat- 
ment with -vitamin E may improve damaged kidney function, 
even when the damage has been of some duration. The improve- 
ment which is limited to the tubular system of the kidney, de- 
velops quickly but is transient unless therapy is continued. It is 
suggested that E therapy may play a role in the management of 
true nephrosis. 


HOSPITALS 


Vol. 18, October 1944 
*The definjte advantages in straight hours for employees may cost but little more. 
M. Antonella.—p. 56. 
Carrying out an effective expansion plan to provide added dietary and service facil- 
ities. S. K. Hunt.—p. 58. 
Vol. 18, November 1944 


*Achecklist of 173 points that make for sanitation in the dietary. 
p. 47. 


E. B. Buchanan.— 


Vol. 19, January 1946 


Maintaining sound employee morale. O.F. Keller.—p. 48. 

The hospital is still the first field of service for the trained dietitian. 
p.73. 

*State committee channels surplus foods. 


G. E. Hall.— 


H.W. Benjamin.—p. 75. 
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THIAMINE 


DURING THE FIRST TWO YEARS 
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EGG, LIVER, 
VEGETABLES, 
YEAST, ETC. 


D. M. WITH. YEAST EXTRACT, 
AND IRON ("D. M.B.”) 


DAILY THIAMINE INTAKE IN MILLIGRAMS 


AGE, Mos. 41 2 3 4 J 6 ue Woe 
WEIGHT, lbs. 7 9 Se se ee ee 
me OR 6 OR Rae ea ie oe 
‘eee 1 + Ff MH Th OR Cb ee 0 
PABLUM, Oz. 0 0 ee a RS ee ee 


THIAMINE DURING THE FIRST TWO YEARS 


Thiamine functions as a component of several cellular respiratory enzyme systems 
and is necessary for the complete combustion of carbohydrate. Complete thiamine 
deficiency eventually results in beriberi, which happily is seldom seen in America. 
However, many authorities maintain that partial thiamine deficiency in this country 
is widespread. 


In clinical practice, it is desirable to allow a liberal margin of safety over calcu- 
lated requirements. The chart shows that this safety factor may be assured when the 
carbohydrate is ‘‘D.M.B."’ and the cereal is either Pablum or Pabena. 


MEAD JOHNSON & COMPANY, Evansville 21, Ind., U.S. A. 
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Hours for Employees. Employees of the dietary department 
were generally the ones who had split hours. This article de- 
scribes the transition in one dietary department from split to 
straight hours and stresses the marked service increase and 
happier outlook of the employees. 

Sanitation. It is suggested that each hospital should have a 
sanitary committee which makes a weekly survey of the main 
kitchen, dining rooms, and diet kitchens, observing equipment, 
structure, and methods. Points of particular importance in 
sanitation of a dietary department include the health of person- 
nel, teaching of cleanliness, size and location of the kitchen, wall 
and ceiling structure, installation of equipment, exhaust fans, 
ventilating hoods, table tops, utensils, adequate refrigeration, 
removal of waste, mechanical dishwashing, and procedure in food 
preparation. A basic form for a complete sanitation survey is 
presented. 

Surplus Foods. Distribution of surplus foods through WFA 
is comparatively simple, if certain fundamental requirements are 
available. WFA can obtain and deliver to any locality surplus 
foods in carload or truckload only, so it becomes essential that a 
committee be formed to distribute the goods, to guarantee that 
this distribution is proper, and to see that receipts are turned in 
upon completion of delivery. Distribution of surplus foods is to 
supplement and not to replace the purchase of foods from regular 
sources by the institution. Charitable institutions may partici- 
pate in this program only to the extent of their non and/or part- 
pay patients. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
Vol. 127, March 8, 1945 


*Community health education by the medical profession. 
health museum. B.Gebhard.—p. 506. 


From medicine show to 


Vol. 127, March 10, 1945 


*The use of insulin and the abuse of glucose in the treatment of diabetic coma. 
Root.—p. 557. 


H.F- 


*Alcoholism, a social disease. D.B. Rotman.—p. 564 
*Precocious skeletal development. R.L.J. Kennedy. 
*The progress of therapy. Editorial.—p. 593. 


p. 580 


Vol. 127, March 24, 1945 
Abdominal pain in children. J. Brennemann.—p. 691. 
*Adenosine triphosphate. Editorial.—p. 714 


Health Education. Where health education is presented 
wrongly or insufficiently it is usually due to sporadic or badly 
organized efforts of medical groups. Health museums are dis- 
tinctly different from medical museums. The emphasis in med- 
ical museums is on professional training; health museums are for 
lay education. Medical museums feature ‘‘dis-ease’’; health 
museums aim at better health for more people; so that they may 
be physically and mentally ‘‘at-ease.’”?’ A museum makes people 
come, stop, look, listen and, last but not least, it makes them 
remember what they have learned more readily when the occasion 
comes for practical application. A health museum is an ideal 
place to bring different groups in contact with health problems. 
It is obvious why Red Cross classes in first aid, nutrition, and 
home nursing use the museum. Last year 520 groups, averaging 
20 persons, most of them adults, visited one exhibit. ‘The travel- 
ing exhibit, ‘‘Food for Health,’’ has been shown in about 36 com- 
munities in 14 states. A Spanish edition was constructed for the 
Mexican government, and the Army Air Force used the exhibit 
in its educational program at Wright Field. 

Diabetic Coma. Ina series of 478 cases of coma the mortality 
was 12%. Diabetic coma is an emergency due to acute insulin 
deficiency requiring administration of adequate, often large doses 
of insulin in the first 3 hours. Estimation of the insulin require- 
ment is difficult because insulin resistance increases hourly with 
acidosis, and the law of diminishing returns applies to insulin. 
Treatment should be carried out in a hospital. Important aids 
in treatment are use of isotonic solution of sodium chloride intra- 
venously administered, and gastric lavage. The harmful effect 
of glucose administration may be concealed in early diabetic 
coma by the insulin simultaneously administered: the moderate 
case of coma may be converted into a severe one requiring exces- 
sive insulin dosage. In advanced coma, glucose administraton 
either by mouth or needle may cause anuria and death. 

Alcoholism. Can the doctor alone solve the problem of al- 
coholism? The answer is definitely no! More and more, because 
of the many aspects in the problem, we must come to the inex- 
orable conclusion that alcoholism is a social disease and that at 
best the doctor can be busy with only a segment of the problem. 
As a corollary to this conclusion we must not allow the doctor to 
become pessimistic of his role. Indeed it should spur him on to 
added effort. The medical man has an excellent precedent for a 
broadening of his vista regarding alcoholism. [This paper is an 
exceptionally good example of scientifie writing. | 
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Skeletal Development. Known factors such as the androgens 
may exert effects on the skeleton which lead to precocious develop- 
ment or premature maturation but such effects are not inevitable 
in all cases in which their excretion in the urine is increased above 
normal. Furthermore, it is reasonable to conclude that another 
factor or other factors may operate together with, or independ. 
ently of, the androgens to account for skeletal precocity. 

Progress of Therapy. In 1910, among the ten most important 
drugs used in medicine, iron appeared sixth on the list. In 1945 
a list of the ten most important remedies places insulin and liver 
extract, other hormones and vitamins, eighth, ninth, and tenth 
in the list, respectively. 

Adenosine Triphosphate. Investigators of intermediary 
metabolism have shown that the apparently simple combustion of 
carbohydrate in the body is in reality a complex phenomenon. 
Phosphate plays an important role in the combustion of glucose; 
either the esterification of the carbohydrate with phosphoric acid 
or the hydrolysis of such esters is involved in many of the reac- 
tions. Some of these esters possess large amounts of energy 
which is available in metabolism; such phosphorus linkages have 
been called the ‘‘high energy phosphorus bond.’’ Adenosine 
triphosphate possesses a high energy bond which is lost in the 
course of the phosphorylization of glucose, prior to its enzymatic 
conversion to glycogen or its oxidation for muscular energy and 
heat. The regeneration of the adenosine triphosphate appears 
to be associated with the aerobic oxidation of pyruvic acid. In- 
sulin increases the adenosine triphosphate in the liver even if 
the animals are consuming a high-fat diet, possibly through the 
aerobic oxidation of pyruvic acid. This augmentation of oxida- 
tion of pyruvate may be the fundamental point of action of insulin 
in carbohydrate metabolism, for it is known that both in vitro 
synthesis of glycogen and the enzymatic degradation of glucose 
can occur without the intervention of insulin or other hormones. 


JOURNAL OF BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 
Vol. 158, December 1944 _ 

*A nutritional study of humanglobininrats. H.B.DevlinandC.A. Zittle—p 393. 

*Chemical studies related to hematopoietic activity of bone marrow. R.H.MeCoy 
and.M. O. Schultze.—p. 479. 

*Studies with radioactive phosphorus of the changes in the acid-soluble phosphates 
in the livercoincident to alterations in carbohydrate metabolism. III. Theeffect 
of fasting and of high fat, high carbohydrate, and high protein diets. N.O. Kap- 
lanand D M. Greenberg.—p. 543. 

*The effect of temperature on the relative antioxidant activity of a-,8-,and y-tocoph- 
erols and of gossypol. E. L. Hove and Z. Hove.—p. 623. 

*Studies on hemorrhagic sweet clover disease. XIV. Hyperprothrombinemia in- 

duced by methylxanthines and its effect on the action of 3,3’-methylenebis- 

(4-hydroxycoumarin). J. B. Field, E. G. Larsen, L. Spero and K. P. Link.— 

p. 725. 


Vol. 157, January 1945 


Vill. 
Tracer experiments with radioactive calcium and strontium on the mechanism of 
vitamin D action in rachitic rats. D.M.Greenberg.—p. 99. 

*The metabolism of the methylated purines. I]. Urie acid excretion following the 
ingestion of caffeine, theophylline, and theobromine. O. H. Buchanan, A.A. 
Christman and W. D. Block.—p. 189. 

*Sodium, potassium) and chloride excretion of human subjects exposed to asimulated 
altitude of eighteen thousand feet. M.W. Burrill, S. Freeman and A.C. lvy.— 
p. 297. 

*The effect of dietary fat on the lipotropic action of inositol. 
C.C. Lucas.—p. 311. 


*Studies in mineral metabolism with the aid of artificial radioactive isotopes. 


J.M. R. Beveridge and 


Human Globinin Rats. <A diet containing 18 or 23% of human 
globin will not support the growth of rats. Rats will grow well 
when the globin is supplemented with isoleucine. Experiments 
which suggest that the lysine in human globin is impaired by mild 
drying are discussed. The effect of globin on plasma protein re- 
generation and nitrogen balance is discussed in relation to its 
isoleucine deficiency. 

Hematopoiesis of Bone Marrow. It has been shown that the 
fat content of bone marrow samples is highly variable. Thereis# 
marked shift in the proportion of water-soluble and water-in- 
soluble constituents in the bone marrow of copper-deficient rats 
in contrast with normal rats. The hemoglobin content of marrow 
of normal rats and of rats recovering rapidly from anemia is rela- 
tively smallin amount. It follows then that during rapid hema- 
topoiesis the rate at which hemoglobin is synthesized and enters 
the blood stream is very fast, involving a rapid turnover of nitrog- 
enous material in the bone marrow. j 

Acid-Soluble Phosphates. Results reported in this study il- 
lustrate the great influence of diet on the acid-soluble phosphates 
of the liver. Decreased ability to form adenosine triphosphate 
after glucose administration is of great significance to the etiology 
of the reduced glucose tolerance curves found in fasting animals 
and in animals fed high-fat and high-protein diets. A mark 
increase in the total acid-soluble P*! and P? following introduction 
of glucose tits in with the viewpoint that glucose stimulates the 
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Finer cooking and GROEN Stzam Jacketed Kettles are natural 
companions. You’ll find them together in America’s leading Insti- 
tutions, Hospitals, Hotels, Restaurants, ete., wherever excellence of 
cuisine is imperative. The model illustrated . . . our Shallow Type 
simulated | i 7 z7 ... has no peer for producing delectable custards, puddings, soups, 
Cly~ | ie — ; 4 # meat dishes and many other fine cookings. Uniform thickness of 
eridge and ; , A walls and uniform heat application prevents scorching. And stream- 

“_ lined interior prevents traces of previous contents to linger. Hence 
human bi . . . fast, clean, cooking and true flavors. If you need such a kettle 
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secretion of insulin. The fact that some rise occurs in the adeno- 
sine triphosphate levels of the fat-fed, protein-fed, and the fasted 
rats may be considered as evidence that glucose is utilized by the 
liver even when the insulin content is low. 

Carotene Protection by Gossypol. Small amounts of lard fed 
with small doses of carotene to rats deficient in vitamin A and 
essential fat acids resulted in growth failure and death. Pure 
gossypol and dianilinogossypol were effective antioxidants for the 
preservation of carotene fed with lard or methyl linolate to de- 
pleted rats. Cottonseed oil meal was equal to wheat germ in 
stabilizing a carotene solution in ethy] oleate, in vitro, and much 
superior in this respect to several other common feedstuffs. 
Defatted cotton seeds added to peanut oil meals at a 10% level 
extended the keeping quality of the meals by 4 to 5 times. 

Hemorrhagic Sweet Clover Disease. Single oral doses of the 
methylxanthines, thedphylline, theobromine, and caffeine, induce 
in the dog, rabbit, and rat astate of hyperprothrombinemia. The 
effect is not exhibited by other purines, pyrimidines, and related 
compounds. Choline and methionine are likewise devoid of this 
action. Methylxanthines can counteract the hypoprothrombin- 
emic action of the anticoagulant in the dog. It is suggested that 
the methylxanthines produce a functional stimulation of hepatic 
tissue, which accounts for the hyperprothrombinemia in normal 
animals and for the protective action against the anticoagulant. 

Vitamin D Action. Tracer experiments with radioactive cal- 
cium and strontium demonstrate that vitamin D promotes the 
absorption of calcium from the digestive tract. The data indicate 
that vitamin D also exerts a direct effect on the mineralization 
of bone in rachitic animals. 

Uric Acid Excretion. Ingestion of caffeine or theophylline by 
human subjects is followed by a definite increase in the excretion 
of phosphotungstic acid-reducing materials as measured colori- 
metrically. Administration of theobromine causes no such in- 
crease in uric acid excretion. Fractionation of this chromogenic 
material into true uric acid and residual reducing materials by the 
use of the enzyme uricase shows that the true uric acid excretion 
is increased very little, if at all, over a 24-hour period. A slight 
increase in true uric acid does occur during the first 6 hours after 
the administration of caffeine or theophylline, but a diminished 
output later in the day compensates for this temporary increase. 
It is suggested that this slight increase is due to diuresis or a tem- 
porary stimulation of metabolism rather than to a conversion of 
the methylxanthines to uric acid. Ingestion of caffeine or theo- 
phylline causes a very definite increase in the excretion of phos- 
photungstic acid-reducing materials which are not oxidized by 
incubation with uricase. 

Altitude and Excretion. Exposure to reduced pressure, under 
the conditions of the experiment, caused a temporary rise in the 
excretion of sodium, potassium, and chloride. Following ex- 
posure the excretion of these electrolytes was compensatorily 
reduced so that total excretion during 24 hours was not altered. 
A temporary rise in urine volume was also found to accompany 
exposure. 

Dietary Fat and Inositol. Corn oil obliterates the lipotropic 
action of inositol under the dietary regimen used. Choline brings 
about a greater reduction of cholesterol esters than does inositol 
under the conditions used. Liver phospholipid is practically 
unaffected by the removal of choline, inositol, corn oil, or ‘‘non- 
essential fat’’ from the diet. Addition of these factors singly, or 
in pairs, did not change appreciably the amount of phospholipid 
in the liver. 


JOURNAL OF PEDIATRICS 
Vol. 26, February 1945 
*Postwar developments inchild health study in Great Britain. A.Mencreiff.—p. 189. 
Child Health Study in Great Britain. Recent developments in 


Great Britain indicate that the unsatisfactory state of pediatric 
training of medical officers in child welfare and school medical 
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service and the lack of interest of hospital pediatricians in com. 
munity welfare are coming to an end. Several departments of 
child health already exist and another is proposed. Among the 
special problems likely to be studied at an Institute of Child 
Health, nutrition would receive special attention. Wartime 
necessity has greatly increased the available knowledge in nutri- 
Fm such knowledge must be applied in detail to the needs of 
children. 










REVISTA DE LA ASOCIACION ARGENTINA DE 
DIETOLOGIA (BUENOS AIRES) 


Vol. 2, July, August, September 1944 







*Effect of cooking on the nutritive value of cow’s milk. A. Escudero, M. L. Herraiz, 
and H. G. de Alvarez Herrero.—p. 165. 






Effect of Cooking on Cow’s Milk. Seven studies were made, 
using boiled stirred whole milk, boiled unstirred milk with the 
coagulum removed, and raw milk. The cooking of milk does not 
alter the biological value of the protein content, its value asa 
source of calcium for the white rat, its vitamin A, B complex, and 
vitamin D content and total antirachitiec potential, or its total 
nutritive value for the white rat. Cooking does decrease the vita- 
min C content of milk by 12.81%. 


SCIENCE 


Vol. 101, February 9, 1946 













*Eggs. Science News. Items.—p. 10. 


Eggs. Eggs may be kept in good edible condition for as much 
as a year by means of a new flash heat treatment developed by 
Professor Alexis L. Romanoff, Cornell University. The treat- 
ment consists merely of plunging the eggs in boiling water for 5 
sec., letting them cool, and putting them away in a refrigerator. 
Eggs thus treated may be kept without refrigeration, but they 
will stay in good condition for only about 3mo., as contrasted with 
12 mo. in the refrigerator. Cold-storage eggs remain in edible 
condition for about 6 mo. 


SOUTHERN MEDICAL JOURNAL 


Vol. 38, February 1945 


*The clinical significance of glossitis and cheilosis in deficiencies of the B-complex. 
D. Cayer, J. M. Ruffin and W. A. Perlzweig.—p. 111. 

*The average diet of a southern county and its effects on nutritional status. 
Milam and W. J. Darby.—p. 117. 


















D.F. 








Glossitis and Cheilosis. This study supports the belief that 
cheilosis is nonspecific and not usually due to a riboflavin de- 
ficiency. In general, patients having glossitis or cheilosis are apt 
to have a lowered nicotinic acid excretion after a test dose. Itis 
not to be implied that glossitis represents a pure nicotinic acid 
depletion but may be due to multiple deficiencies. Laboratory 
determinations of the various vitamin levels assist materially 
in evaluating the nutritional status of any given individual. 

Diet and Nutritional Status. Data from physical examinations 
of individuals in this study, interpreted in view of the accessory 
elinical findings, indicate that obesity, underweight; and low 
hemoglobin concentration in the blood were the most prevalent 
definite abnormalities attributable to malnutrition. Thespecific- 
ity of several of the ‘‘signs’’ of malnutrition was denied by the 
findings of other more probable causes for them in most of the 
individuals where they were noted, and further by the fact that 
they were as frequent in individuals having the higher levels of 
intake of specific dietary nutrients. It was concluded that in 
populations with the relatively high nutritional level of that in- 
vestigated in this study, the reported signs of early deficiency 
states are not specific for malnutrition and hence cannot alone be 
used to delimit the prevalence of malnutrition. 

































AMERICAN RESTAURANT MAGAZINE 
Vol. 29, January 1945 
*How about building a name for hamburgers? J. A.Cline.—p. 28. 
*Here are some things you can do and plan to do about sanitation. 


p. 30. 
*3 squares a day for all American Viscose employees.—p. 32. 


H.S. Adams.— 


Vol. 29, February 1945 


*A 15 year old layout revised for today.—p. 30. 
*The way toa worker’s heart. M. E. Stitt.—p. 34. 


Hamburgers. . Beef chuck, shank, neck and brisket are excel- 
lent for grinding. Veal shoulder is also good if pork is combined 
with it to make it rich and juicy. For ground lamb or mutton, 
use the shoulder. Tests show that the lean and the fat should be 








ground once with a coarse blade and again with a fine blade. 
Meat ground twice with a fine blade packs too easily and makes 
the hamburg patty or loaf seem less tender because it is too com- 







pact. If filler or extender such as crumbs is used, liquid is esset- 
tial. Ground meat should be used within 24 hr. after grinding, 





or seasoned and shaped into patties or loaves and frozen untl 
needed. Excellent recipes for using ground meat are included. 

Sanitation. Good sanitation means, among other things, § 
good housekeeping routine, clean premises and equipment. 
Amount of space behind, between, and around equipment deter- 
mines in large measure how well sanitation can be maintaineé. 
Avoid equipment with bottom shelving which barely clears the 
floors, as it is hard to clean and is not a safe storage place. 01 
way to encourage hand cleanliness is to install handwashing fall 
ities in kitchens and food preparation rooms. This prevents us 
of dishwashing or scullery sinks for handwashing. Smooth, 
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IN POST-SURGICAL MANAGEMENT 


Modern postoperative management calls for “‘full 
diet as soon as tolerated.” This order recognizes the 
intimate relationship between rapid recovery and a 
well-maintained nutritional state. The more rapidly 
the increased metabolic demands imposed by sur- 
gery are satisfied, the more quickly will strength 
and stamina be restored. 

Many surgeons have found that the nutritional 
advantages offered by Ovaltine go far in providing 
the nutrients so urgently required. This delicious 
food drink, made with milk, supplies adequate 


proteins, rapidly assimilated carbohydrate, highly 
emulsified fat, essential vitamins and important 
minerals. Three glassfuls daily instituted early in 
the post-surgical period, appreciably augment the 
intake of these nutritional essentials and contrib- 
ute significantly in satisfying the daily needs. The 
delightful taste of Ovaltine assures its being taken 
with relish, both as a mealtime beverage and be- 
tween meals. Its remarkable digestibility imposes 
no undue burden on the patient. ‘“‘Ovaltine t.i.d.” 
is sound nutritional therapy for every surgical patient. 


THE WANDER COMPANY, 360 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


Three daily servings of Ovaltine, each made of 
Y2 oz. Ovaltine and 8 oz. of whole milk,* provide: 


VITAMIN A 
VITAMIN D 
THIAMINE 


NIACIN 
COPPER 


*Based on average reported values for milk. 
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easily-cleaned surfaces should be providedinall restrooms. Steam 
tables connected directly to the water supply line should be filled 
from a faucet or tap located above the top of the fixture. Ifa 
supply inlet to a steam table is submerged in the water, with 
filling of the table done from the bottom, under certain conditions 
the contents may be siphoned back into the water supply line. 

Industrial Cafeteria. This industrial, nonprofit cafeteria, 
established in 1917, owes its success to careful planning, efficient 
operation, and watchful maintenance. During peak period at 
noon, service is obtained at three counters with an average of 25 
persons served per minute. Two thousand meals a day are 
prepared in the kitchen. All kitchen equipment is listed in the 
article. Cafeteria manager is under jurisdiction of plant man- 
ager and does all buying in local markets. Menus are changed 
daily and consist of 4 or 5 salads, 5 vegetables, 1 soup, 3 meats, 2 
pies, fruit juice, and beverages. 

Kitchen Layouts. ‘Fifteen years ago, kitchen areas were al- 
lotted to the preparation and serving departments in different 
proportions than today. The second inaseries of layout modern- 
ization shows a floor plan for the kitchen of a restaurant with a 
seating capacity of 250 people, as it was designed 15 years ago, and 
as it is now replanned for greater convenience. 

Employee Morale. Outstanding reasons for the success of the 
industrial feeding service of Post Products Division, General 
Foods Corporation, Battle Creek, are: cooperation of manage- 
ment in providing adequate food service facilities and the em- 
ployment of a competent trained dietitian to manage the food 
service. The main cafeteria is located in a central building so 
that it is a center of social life as well as a food service. institution 
and is attractively decorated and lighted. Special lunches are 
planned for the workers and sold at a low price. Food prepara- 
tion continues around the clock so that night shift workers also 
receive complete hot meals. Hot foods are transported from the 
main cafeteria to a cafeteria in another building. Other sections 
are served by means of packed’ hot lunches. One employee in 
each of these sections takes orders and assembles the lunches. 
During comparable periods in 1943 and 1944 absenteeism dropped 
from 8.4% to 3.1% in one section. Accident frequency rate was 
reduced 3.9%. Absenteeism for the entire plant is about 4%, 
which is lower than for industry as a whole. 


BAKER’S HELPER 
Vol. 82, December 30, 1944 


*An economist looks at 1945 business. W.Alwyn-Schmidt.—p. 48. 
*Many bakers now using malt assugarreplacement. W.E.Broeg.—p. 56 


vol. 83, February 16, 1945 


J. A. Lambeth.—p. 52. 
W. E. Broeg.—p. 55. 


Quality pastry cuts and cookie items. 
Nut cakes—small loaves using ground nuts. 


Vol. 83, February 24, 1946 


*Use of milk solids in bread as related to enrichment program.—p. 38. 


Economic Outlook. Consumer earnings increased through 1944 
and may still grow slightly during this year. Income will not flow 
as evenly hereafter and individual families may begin to feel a 
slight decline in purchasing power. Employee situation shows no 
great improvement and only limited relief can be expected through 
employing women. There is definitely no prospect of inflation. 
The possibility of obtaining additional equipment and tools will 
improve as the productive capacity of the country begins to step 
ahead of war requirements. 

Malt as Sugar Replacement. Nondiastatic malt syrup is not 
so sweet and contains more moisture than cane sugar. The nat- 
ural color of the syrup may affect the color of some light materials 
if large quantities are used. The flavor enhances some products, 
but is undesirable if used in excess. Due to the dextrose and 
maltose content of the malt syrup, the caramelization point is 
reduced. Regular formulas may be adjusted to the use of malt 
syrup by observing the following proportions: in white cakes, 
15 to 20% of the sugar may be replaced; in yellow cakes, 20 to 25%; 
in chocolate, devil’s food and ginger cakes, 35 to 40%; in icings of 
the flat or cream type, 15 to 25%; in dark fruit pies, 20 to 25%; 
in open pies, such as pumpkin, 20 to 25%; in yeast-raised sweet 
goods, as much as 50%. In giving these proportions, the author 
assumes that the item will be eaten fairly soon after baking. 
(Pronounced malt flavor may develop after a cake is 2 or 3 days 
old.) A flour suited to carrying high quantities of sugary material 
should be used in making cakes with high quantities of malt syrup. 
The use of an emulsifying type of shortening is recommended. 
Practically any mixing method may be used. 

Bread Enrichment. Representatives of the baking industry, 
the dairy industry, and the Food and Nutrition Board, N.R.C., 
met February 2 in Washington. The dairy industry has urged 
that all white bread be required to contain not less than 6% of the 
non-fat solids of milk. This is not intended to interfere with 
the present enrichment program which increases the thiamin, 
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niacin,”riboflavin, and iron content of bread, but to add other 
nutrients, calcium, riboflavin, and high value protein. Vitamin 
enrichment does not in the slightest affect the flavor, texture, 
keeping qualities, or operating formulas in the bread industry, 
but the addition of milk solids does change the texture, softness, 
keeping quality, flavor, crust color, and toasting quality of the 
final product. Some breads—French, Italian, and Vienna— 
would lose their acceptability if milk were added. It was agreed 
that it would be impracticable for the millers to add the milk 
solids to the flour at the mills as they do in the flour enrichment 
program. No evidence was produced to show that enrichment 
has caused the use of less milk in bread. The Food and Nutrition 
Board intends to recommend both increased flour and milk en- 
richment. 


FOOD INDUSTRIES 
Vol. 17, January 1945 


*What’s ahead in 1945. L. V. Burton.—p. 71. 

*Philosophy of acook. C. Gaige.—p. 75. 

*Safety at high pressures. W.C.Nicol.—p. 83. 

*Keeping up with wage rulings. C.O.Cool.—p. 85. 

*Drying by sublimation. E.W. Flosdorf.—p. 92. 

*New facts about packaging and storing dehydrated foods.—p. 96. 
*New packages and products.—p. 106. 


Vol. 17, February 1945 
*Poultry packing progresses. H.E. Drews.—p. 74. 
*Fruit processing improved. L.C.Mazzola.—p. 78. 
*New facts about packaging and storing dehydrated foods.—p. 91. 
*New methods produce superior dehydrated cut fruits. H.J.Phaff, R.L. Perry and 
E. M. Mrak.—p. 94. 
*New packages and products.—p. 104. 
*Food industry news.—p. 109. 


Vol. 17, March 1945 
*A flavorist views food processing. E.C.Crocker.—p.°69. 
There is a need for frozen milk. T.Marcus.—p. 78. 
*America’s agar industry—Part III. C.K. Tseng.—p. 80. 
*Food Industries reports on frozen foods. H.C. DiehlandC. R. Havighorst.—p. 8. 
*Remedies for slippery floors. H.E. Gavey.—p. 101. 
*Poultry Institute sees new egg candling method.—p. 118. 
*Citrus council formed from producing states.—p. 130. 


1945 Outlook. There are no reconversion problems of any great 
moment for the food industry. OPA officials expect a decline in 
food prices from natural causes in mid-1945. If prices go as low 
as expected, they will reach 1942 levels. If they remain there 
for 4 to 6 mo., OPA will remove the price ceilings. Record U.S. 
farm food production can be explained by good growing weather, 
increased use of commercial fertilizers, increased use of hybrid 
seed, and previous long-time soil conservation measures. We 
have had good growing weather for about 8 years consecutively. 
This will not continue forever. The future for dehydration is 
epeerer to predict. The outlook for freezing and canning is 
good. 

Cookery. In an effort to cut a cent a gross here or a dozen 
there, mass production of food can destroy the flavor of basic 
foods. In other words, mass production does not lend itself well 
to food. In dealing with flavor, it is wise to forget the price of 
pepper, for instance, and concentrate attention upon what it does 
for the flavor. In answer to the question, “Have you used more 
spices since Pearl Harbor?’’ 18% of a group queried replied “Yes.’ 
They gave as their reasons that spices made cheap cuts of meat 
more attractive, that rationing had limited them in the use of 
their favorite recipes, that they used spices to make economical 
dishes more appetizing, and lastly, that they are using more 
spices in preparing lunch-boxes for members of their families 
working in war plants. This highly elusive art of seasoning 1s 
learned by trial and error, by having infinite curiosity about food 
and its potentialities. = ie 

High-Pressure Equipment. In using high-pressure equipment 
the employee should fully recognize the dangers that exist. Pres- 
sures beyond that for which the equipment was intended should 
never beapplied. Careless or unintelligent tightening of the bolts 
on the removable heads is a source of trouble. Safety valves 
should be provided with testing levers so that they may be checked 
frequently for free operation. When repairs are necessary, they 
should be made only by experienced persons. 

Wage Rulings. Four recent developments which affect the em- 
ployer’s right to give wage and salary increases are limitations 
on the percentage of new workers who may be hired at rates above 
the minimum, a new procedure on general increases which pre- 
serves established differentials, the development of a consistent 
policy on ‘‘fringe raises’’ by regional War Labor Boards, and dis- 
closure that U.S. Treasury-controlled executives, administrators, 
and professional employees have a better chance for increases 
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FINER-MILLED 


When DIET-BULK is 


lacking ..» patients like 
this pleasant-to-eat cereal 


As an aid in counteracting constipation due to 
insufficient bulk, patients like Nabisco 100% 
Bran. It is so palatable, so easy-to-take, either 
as “crunchy” breakfast cereal, or in muffins 
and cookies. 
In addition to furnishing diet-bulk, 
Nabisco 100% Bran contains 
all the nutritive factors of the 
whole bran—the valuable 
phosphorus and iron, and the 
important Vitamin B,. 
By finer-milling, Nabisco 
100% Bran particles are broken down, 
made smaller. Mild, gentle in action. 
Nabisco 100% Bran is sold in one-pound or half- 
pound packages in foodstores. Modest in price, it’s a 
truly thrifty aid to diet-bulk. 


to make bran particles smaller 


NABISCO 


BAKED BY NABISCO + NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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than had previously been expected. It is worth noting that only 
one—the rule curbing employment of new workers at higher-than- 
minimum rates for the job—isin any sense restrictive. The others 
improve or emphasize the employer’s ability to secure action from 
the stabilization authorities, provided the requests are reasonable 
and justified. 

Drying by Sublimation. Removal of water from a product 
while it is frozen is the basic principle of drying by sublimation. 
Foods were first reported to have been dried by sublimation in 
1935, but the engineering of the method has only recently been 
brought to the point where it can be applied with a satisfactory 
commercial economy. Orange juice offers great promise for dry- 
ing by this process. Whole oysters, clams, fish fillets, raw meats, 
juices of berries, soups, corned beef and other meat hashes, cooked 
cereals, tomato products, coffee, and milk, all of which have been 
dried successfully, are some of the products offering interesting 
possibilities. The reconstituted product will be neither better 
nor poorer than that with which one begins. The product must 
first be frozen, then dried by condensation at low temperature 
and direct pumping (such as by means of multistage steam ejec- 
tors) and refrigerated condensers. The faster heat is supplied 
the faster drying will take place, but the temperature of the 
product must never rise above its melting point. During the 
packaging operation, air-conditioning must be used with adequate 
reduction in humidity to prevent excessive absorption of moisture. 
The final package must be hermetically-sealed. The cost of dry- 
ing by sublimation naturally varies according to the product, the 
solids content, temperatures required during drying, and so on. 

Dehydrated Hominy. Dehydrated hominy is an acceptable 
food product, comparable in every way to ordinary hominy. The 
method of dehydrating is described. After 12 months, it was 
found that gas-packed hominy was definitely superior to that 
packed in air with respect to flavor. No difference was noted be- 
tween the product in the air-packed can and that in the carton. 
The dehydrated hominy was quite stable during storage. 

New Packages. Quick-frozen hors d’oeuvre are a specialty 
of the Dover Food Shop. Surf clams, dredged from beyond the 
tide line on the Long Island south shore, are being distributed by 
40-Fathom Fish, Inc., Boston, both canned and quick-frozen. 
Bartlett pears, cooked with sugar and lightly spiced, make a 
quick-frozen sauce distributed by Pratt’s Fresh Frozen Foods. 
Pears have been rare among frozen fruits because of the limited 
supply of suitable fruit. Figs and cashew nuts, with sugar, pec- 
tin, and enough citric acid to give a tart flavor, are packed ina 
tall tumbler with an edge-seal metal cap. Dry skim milk is being 
distributed by the Borden Company under the name Starlac; 
wider distribution is planned as soon as processing equipment and 
supplies become available. 

Poultry Packing. Poultry packers have produced more than 
3 billion pounds of dressed poultry in each of the past 3 years as 
communal with a 1935-39 average of 23 billion pounds. There are 
approximately 650 car-lot poultry dressers, 115 turkey dressing 
plants, and more than 3300 smaller local dressing plants. The 
production line of an up-to-date poultry packing plant involves 
many processes. The poultry is received, weighed, graded, and 
placed in lightweight metal cages. Next it is moved to fattening 
stations where poultry is batter-fed for 2 to 10 days depending on 
the improvement in market quality and gain in weight. After 
being rolled to killing and picking room, birds are hung manually 
on shackles suspended from a power-driven, variable-speed over- 
head conveyor line. Throats are cut without severing heads to 
allow free bleeding. After 15 to 30 seconds, the birds are im- 
mersed about 35 seconds in violently agitated water in scalding 
machines under thermostatic control at 128 to 135°F., depending 
on plumage development and tenderness of birds. Most of fea- 
thers are removed from scalded birds by machine. After excess 
moisture is dried by fan-circulated air, birds pass to wax machine 
to be dipped twice in a special poultry defeathering wax at 132 to 
140°F. Cold-water sprays solidify the wax to point of plastic 
firmness without making it brittle. Wax, bearing with it most of 
the feathers, is then stripped from birds by operators along the 
wax conveyor table. Remaining pin feathers are removed by 
hand. Prompt cooling and effective removal of body heat after 
dressing are essential in maintaining high table quality. ‘‘Shock 
cooling”’ subjects the poultry to a shower of brine at 24 to 38°F. 
Birds are then rinsed with water and held in a cooler to equalize 
body temperatures. Poultry can be eviscerated warm, directly 
after leaving the picking room. Birds are conveyed away from 
eviscerating table and, after body cavity has been cleaned over a 
stationary trough, are placed manually on the cutting, wrapping, 
and packing tables. Wrapped birds are then moved to freezer. 
Less than 50% of the poultry produced by commercial packers is 
eviscerated, but proportion is rapidly rising. Not all New York 
dressed poultry is frozen; it may simply be chilled and shipped to 
market. Advantages of evisceration lie in providing a better 
product, in reducing the tonnage for transportation by 25% and 
by salvaging by-product value of heads, feet, and viscera. 
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Fruit Processing. Article reports improved techniques for 
packing of apples as used by the C. H. Musselman Company, Big- 
lerville, Penn. Formerly, hydrogen swells and pinholing de- 
veloped soon after completion of the pack, due principally to air 
occluded in porous apple flesh. Another problem in producing a 
satisfactory canned apple is the elimination of the brittleness of 
the fruit pieces, enabling the processor to press more apples into 
the can without breaking them. One way of solving these prob- 
lems is to submerge the apple pieces in a salt brine solution long 
enough to replace the occluded air with the brine. This also 
toughens apples and prevents their breaking during packing. 
This method still is in use in some plants, but an improved tech- 
nique is used by Musselman. To do the deaeration job, the com- 

any developed and constructed special units of stainless steel. 

he apple pieces are subjected to a vacuum and a liquid is in- 
jected into the evacuated chamber. The occluded air is replaced 
by the liquid. Temperature and chemical characteristics of the 
liquid are controlled. Conventional blanching of apples for 
either canning or freezing is carried on in a wooden tank filled 
with water and kept at a temperature close to boiling. A con- 
tinuous steam blancher which produces and controls fairly high 
temperature is used. Flexibility in temperature controls is pro- 
vided to suit the condition of the fruit as influenced by the vari- 
ety, season, ripeness, and condition of storage. Cooling is done 
in long troughs where cans roll along conventional angle-iron 
tracks submerged in water part of the way. Cans are pushed for- 
ward wherever necessary by a chain operating below the track 
and equipped with ‘‘fingers’’ that project above the water. Rota- 
tion of the cans as they move along the track speeds cooling, since 
there is slight agitation of the contents. For the last quarter of 
cooling-tank length, cans are no longer submerged, but travel in 
the open with cold water sprayed on them. A spray cooler has 
been installed in the cold-storage rooms to counteract drying. 

Dehydrated Sweet Potatoes. The following conclusions are 
based on examinations of dehydrated sweet potato samples dur- 
ing 12 mo. storage. Dehydrated sweet potatoes are a very good 
source of carotene, a fair source of thiamin and ascorbic acid, but 
a poor source of riboflavin. They retain most of their original 
flavor and thiamin content for one year, regardless of packaging 
methods used. The carotene and ascorbic acid-contents decrease 
to about 60% of their original values when the potatoes are stored 
in air. Storage in an atmosphere essentially free of oxygen is 
recommended to retain the carotene and ascorbic acid contents. 
The potatoes deteriorate quite rapidly when stored at tempera- 
tures of 130°F. After 3 mo. storage at this temperature, they are 
barely edible and not merchantable; after 6 mo., they become in- 
edible and lose over half their original carotene, thiamin, and 
ascorbic acid contents. 

Dehydrated Cut Fruits. Simple dehydration in conjunction 
with sulfuring is known to result in a fruit of opaque, chalky 
appearance, strikingly different from sun-dried fruit. The rate 
of dehydration is relatively slow and so-called ‘‘case hardening” 
may result. It was found that a superior product can be prepared 
if cut fruits are steam-blanched prior to sulfuring. Cut halves of 
fruit are exposed to steam at atmospheric pressure. In addition, 
blanching increases the rate of drying so that the drying time is 
reduced 20 to 50%, depending on the type and maturity of the 
fruit. Outward appearance is similar to that of sun-dried fruits 
except that it is cleaner, even without the usual washing and 
scrubbing necessary for sun-dried fruits. There is also better 
retention of vitamins in dehydrated cut fruits than in sun-dried 
ones. This article is concerned chiefly with the equipment and 
pretreatment for dehydration of fruits. 

Vegetable Protein. Vegetable protein derivative is being mar- 
keted by Griffith Laboratories, Chicago. The white crystalline 
powder is not itself a flavoring, but it enhances and intensifies 
other flavors with which it is used. 

Institutional Packages. The Government {@selling many 
second-hand containers no longer needed for war uses. Some 
would make good containers for food for institutional use where 
appearance need not be a factor; 7.5-gal. tanks which were in- 
tended for fuel could be used for some liquid foods if care is taken 
to be sure that soldered seams do not introduce metal contamina- 
tion. 

Food Processing. The components of flavor in a food are odor, 
taste, and texture; of these, the aromatic factor is present 1n ex- 
ceedingly small quantities. It is very sensitive to physical and 
chemical treatment, and unless carefully guarded, is lost. For 
most practical purposes, guarding the aroma guards all of the 
other elements of flavor. For this reason, when a processed f00 
smells good, it has been well kept, and people will like it. Frozen 
foods of better quality depend not only upon guarding the flavor, 
but upon selecting suitable varieties for freezing. Frozen meat 
quality depends mostly on care after slaughter. This article 
lists the factors which lead to poor flavor in many kinds of frozen, 
dehydrated, and other processed food. , 

Agar. The third article describing America’s agar industry 
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tells of the value of agar due to its strongly hydrophilic colloid 
and high gel-strength qualities. Although it has sometimes been 
used as a food, its chief use in America is as a food adjunct. Be- 
cause it is non-nutritive, it has been incorporated into many 
breakfast and ‘“‘health’”’ foods. Supplying a great deal of bulk, 
it is used either in low-calorie cookies for the obese or in wafers 
that have a laxative action. In the manufacture of frozen dairy 
products such as sherbets and ices, it acts as a stabilizer, holding 
down the overrun and making the product smooth. It cannot, 
however, be used for ice cream, as it has poor whipping qualities. 
In the manufacture of cream cheese of the Neufchatel type, agar 
reduces the tendency of the cheese to exude when in warm tem- 
peratures and improves the slicing quality. As a stabilizer and 
thickener, agar is also used in malted and acidophilus milk. It 
makes a firm jelly without requiring refrigeration. Orthodox 
Jews sometimes desire jellies of this type, as agar is of vegetable 
origin. It is also used extensively in the preparation of candies, 
icings, and some types of salad dressings. Meat canners occa- 
sionally use agar for thickening and jelling meats and fish of the 
soft type. The most important service of agar is as a bacterio- 
logical culture medium, one sixth of the total amount in this coun- 
try going for that purpose. 

Frozen Foods. A chart shows comparison of utilization of 5 
canned and frozen vegetables. Frozen and canned Lima beans 
are used in about equal amounts, while about four times as much 
canned as frozen spinach is used. Even a larger proportion of 
the snap beans, sweet corn, and peas used are canned. Thereisa 
larger proportion of canned vegetables than fruits consumed per 
capita, but both frozen fruits and vegetables are currently used 
in equal quantities. Technologically, the production of frozen 
peas has proceeded at a faster pace than that of any other frozen 
vegetable. Preparation from the time of ripening is largely me- 
chanical and the vegetable needed no introduction to the public. 
Increase in production of frozen Lima beans has been greatest 
within the last 3 years. Production and technological problems 
account for the slower increase in output of frozen cut corn, but, 
relieved of these, the product will deserve stronger consumer 
demand. Demand for frozen spinach began in 1941 and since that 
time has increased 8-fold. Asparagus is difficult to freeze, because 
the texture is easily affected. The frozen pack is small. The 
preparation of cauliflower requires much hand labor which boosts 
production cost. Corn on the cob has been more or less a 
novelty with production declining during the past 3 years. The 
product requires a long blanching period to give full heat pene- 
tration into the cob tissue. Broccoli is one of the best vegetables 
for freezing because of the natural appearance of the frozen prod- 
uct. Main problems in preparation of Brussels sprouts are pest 
control and excessive hand labor. Only a small amount is pro- 
duced. The production of peas and carrots in combination has 
never been large, either in cans or frozen. Largely an institu- 
tional item, red sour pitted cherries show indications of steady 
production gain in the future. Frozen apricots are used pri- 
marily for the baking and preserving trades. Because of high 
quality, this frozen fruit may maintain the high production fig- 
ures set in 1943. Packers and marketing men predict a good post- 
war production of frozen citrus juices. As fresh juices are easily 
oxidized with resulting loss of flavor, the frozen product will over- 
come this problem. Total production of currants has never been 
very great. Frozen peaches, another product packed largely for 
institutional use, show promise of even greater production in the 
future. Many are used in baking and are said to retain a more 
natural color than the fresh or canned. The 1944 pack of frozen 
prunes and plums is estimated at half the 1943 production. To- 
gether, berries comprise 40% of the total annual fruit pack, but 
utilization by the freezing industry during the last 2 years has 
been handicapped by lack of field labor. Raspberries are one of 
the most satisfactory of all frozen fruits. Almost all blackberries 
frozen go into institutional use and potential production growth 
is only moderate, likewise in the case of huckleberries and blue- 
berries. Loganberries must be harvested while immature and do 
not develop a very satisfactory flavor. Largely used in institu- 
tions. Youngberries, largely frozenin the West, have a relatively 
small production output, and most of the pack is for institutional 
use. 

Slippery Floors. Nonskid paving brick, a brick with an inter- 
mix of iron ore, has been improved to a point where it is accepted 
by industry as the best nonslip floor covering for general use. 
Concrete floors are also satisfactory if kept dry, and if they have 
carborundum or aloxite chips trowled into the cement finish. 
The only disadvantages are the expense and the fact that the ce- 
ment may wear to a point below the finish, whereas the nonskid 
brick has the iron ore clear through. Abrasive ingrained vitreous 
tile is recommended by USDA and is said to be especially good for 
resurfacing floors. Some relief from the slipping hazard in food 
plants can be attained by sprinkling salt on clean floors, applying 
strips of metal safety plates, or by covering areas of heaviest 
traffic with slate-coated or mineral-coated roofing paper. These, 
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however, if subjected to hot water or excessive use, do not wear 
well. Safety education is another means of reducing accidents 
due to falls. Marking hazardous locations and keeping floors 
clean are other precautions. 

Egg Candling. Prediction that candling to determine egg qual- 
ity may be done by radio waves in the near future was made by the 
newly elected president of the Institute of American Poultry In- 
dustries at the institute’s meeting in Chicago, February 6. 

Citrus Council. A group of citrus technologists at Tampa, 
Florida, recently completed the organization of a national council 
to foster, stimulate, and sponsor needed investigations relating 
to the processing of citrus fruits, to be known as the National 
Citrus Products Research Council. 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT 
Vol. 47, January 1945 


*Getting greater variety and better flavor from familiar vegetables. A. Easton.—p, 
40. 

*Lengthening the lifeoflinen. L.A. Bradley.—p. 42. 

How a cafeteria successfully solved the smoke nuisance. G.H. Watson.—p. 45. 

A guide to the purchase and preparation of fish. L. P. DeGouy.—p. 46. 

*What’s new.—p. 51. 


Vegetables. Since there is a rather limited selection of foods 
available today, it is important to know how to serve one product 
in several ways. This article gives new ways of serving everyday 
vegetables, dishes prepared from leftovers, vegetable plate com- 
binations, and a list of unusual flavor combinations. 

Linen. Laundering in soft water decreases the amount of soap 
needed, increases the life of linen from 20 to 50%, and frees linen 
of harsh lime soap which accumulates in hard water and coats the 
linen fibers. Linen should be segregated according to the degree 
of soil; 75% of the wear due to washing is caused by agitation dur- 
ing the washing process and the longer washing cycle unnecessarily 
increases the wear on the less soiled linen. A formula for laun- 
dering should be made which lists the series of rinses, water level, 
time of each operation, water temperature, and amount of soap 
and bleach. 

New Products. QXL is a liquid cleaner for industrial use sold 
by Technical Development Laboratories. It is instantly soluble 
in hard water and free from corrosives and may be used on grimy 
floors or delicate fabrics with equally good results. Kinney Alu- 
minum Company offers waterless cooking ware with flat bottoms 
which promote more efficient cooking on gas or electric ranges. 


HOTEL MONTHLY 


Vol. 538, January 1945 
*Act to remove cooking equipment tax.—p. 11. 


Vol. 58, March 1945 


*Food, dropped from the sky.—p. 33. 
*Soy flour, in basic sweet dough.—p. 41. 
*Soap, conservation measures.—p. 54, 


Commercial Cooking Equipment. The Food Service Equip- 
ment Industry, Inc., composed of more than 135 manufacturers 
and distributors of commercial kitchen equipment, is making a 
determined effort to have the 10% excise tax on equipment used 
for “cooking, warming, or keeping warm food or beverages for 
consumption on the premises’’ repealed. The tax is believed to 
be discriminatory and unfair, since it segregates commercial cook- 
ing equipment as the subject of an excise tax when such a tax is 
not imposed upon production equipment devoted to the prepara- 
tion of other consumer goods; constitutes a discrimination against 
‘small business’’; inflates the prices which consumers must pay 
for their meals so that the cost of an essential public service is 
increased; and threatens to curtail inplant feeding programs which 
have been fostered by the Government. 

Food Dropped From the Sky. Describes winged kitchen demon- 
stration presented at A.A.F. Food Service Conference, San An- 
tonio, January 24-26, in which battle-clad fighting men were para- 
chuted to earth and, within less than an hour, were lined up for 
chow beside glider-borne mess equipment and aerially-delivered 
supplies. Includes excellent photographs of cooking equipment 
dropped by glider, typical field kitchen, hot and cold food con- 
tainers, and food-bearing parachutes. In-flight feeding, use of 
‘‘non-gas-forming”’ foods for high altitudes, and foods for different 
climatic conditions were discussed at the conference. 

Soy Flours in Sweet Doughs. Identifies the three types of soy 
flour on the market at present, namely, full-fat, low-fat, and de- 
fatted, and offers many suggestions for the use of this product 
in sweet rolls, coffee cakes, sponge cake, and pie dough. For the 
first two items, 5 to 6% soy flour based on the wheat flour is recom- 
mended. If the gallon basis is used, 1 lb. soy flour is satisfactory 
and the moisture is increased by an amount equal to the weight of 
the soy flour, or until the dough is of normal consistency. By 
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Why are cereal foods so 
important to breakfast? 


REAKFAST HAS BEEN CALLED the 
B “neglected meal.” That is one 
reason it is emphasized in the pro- 
gram for better nutrition. 


Breakfast is preceded by a fast of 
12ormore hours. Ifitis “skimped,”’ 
the morning’s energy is impaired 
...a loss in efficiency results. 

If an adequate breakfast is eaten, 
the nutritional load of the other two 
meals is lightened. The consequence 
is that an overly large lunch or dinner 
is not likely to be eaten. 


An adequate breakfast—according 
to most authorities—should contrib- 
ute from one-fourth to one-third of 
the day’s essential needs. It must 
therefore include a variety of dietary 
essentials. This is most easily accom- 
plished, dietitians have found, when 
cereal foods are the focal point in 
the breakfast pattern. 

The importance of cereal and milk 
in the breakfast picture is illustrated 
by the table below. It will be noted 
that a typical cereal and the milk 
which is served with it supply a third 


of the food energy in the typical 
“basic breakfast” there presented 
...and from one-third to two-thirds 
of most of the nutrients listed. An- 
other cereal food (toast) also contrib- 
utes importantly to this breakfast. 

The enrichment and restoration of 
cereal foods have, of course, given 
them a much more important role in 
the American dietary. They are in 
many senses “foundation” foods. 

In the better breakfast program 
they facilitate the attainment of the 
nutritional objectives desired. 


In the typical basic breakfast pattern at the left, cereal and milk supply approx- 


A TYPICAL BASIC 
BREAKFAST PATTERN 


Orange Juice (2 cup) 


Egg 
Bacon (1) 


(2 slices) 
WHEATIES WITH MILK 
(1 02.) (Yo cup) 
Toast and Butter 
(1 slice) (1 tbsp. 
Coffee with 


Sugar and Cream 
(I i (1 tsp.) 


Niacin 
VOR Cn ce secnsvceeaese QI y eccseitnees 


imately /s of the calories and from '4 to % of all but 2 of the nutrients listed. 


Note how the nutrients in cereal and milk supplement each other. 


Percentage contribution to the basic breakfast at the left: 


WHEATIES 
(1 ounce) 


Cea. sic ecnkan ds oe BP A ene seus 


51.2% 


MILK 
(4 ounces) 


WHEATIES 
PLUS MILK 


«ve - Rte eiesnicnaeta ee 


Here are the percentage contributions made by a one-ounce serving of three ready-to-eat break- 
fast cereals to the minimum adult requirements (as established by the Federal Security Agency): 


WHEATIES 
Thiamine 


Phosphorus 
Riboflavin 


Thiamine 
Niacin ...... . 


HERE IS THE CONTRIBUTION OF CEREAL FOODS (flour, cereal breakfast foods, etc.) 
TO THE AVERAGE AMERICAN DIET: 


Cereal foods contributed almost a third of the calories and proteins to the average (pre-war) 2800 
calorie American diet, and if they were all whole grain, enriched or restored, they would also con- 
tribute over a third of the thiamine, niacin, riboflavin and iron. (Data adjusted for losses in cooking.) 


Almost 
Vs of the 
CALORIES 


ALL OTHER FOODS 


CEREAL 
FOODS 
ied Sx leh 9) 


ALL OTHER FOODS 
bai 2 Ne 

FOODS 

(28-30 %) 


, Almost 
4 Ys of the 


If they were all 
whole grain, en- 
riched or restored, 
they would also 
contribute: 


+ 


More than 3 of 
three essential 
B- VITAMINS 
and IRON 


att tN 
FOODS* 


” PROTEINS 


"40% of the Thiamine, 45% of the Niacin, 38.5% of the Riboflavin, 45-46% of the Iron (based on 
recommended daily allowances as applied to the average American pre-war diet of 2800 calories). 


CHEERIOATS 
Thiamine 


Phosphorus 
Riboflavin 


General 
Milis 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Makers of Gold Medal "Kitchen-tested” Enriched 
Flour, Bisquick, Softasilk Cake Flour, Wheaties, 
Cheerioats, Kix and Betty Crocker Soups. Also 
Drifted Snow “Home Perfected” Flour, Red Band 
Flour and other products. Our family flours are 
all enriched to the new higher gov’t standards. 
Bisquick is also made with enriched flour, and our 
ready-to-eat cereals are nutritionally restored. 


The brands above are reg. trade marks of Genera! Mills, Inc. 
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this method, the dough will be more pliable and easier to handle. 
Only full-fat soy flours are recommended for pie crusts, since they 
contain a sufficient amount of oil to keep the finished crust tender 
and short, when amounts varying from 4 to 10%, based on the 
wheat flour content, are used. 

Soap. Further curtailment of this commodity is threatened 
since for certain types of industrial soap, production is being re- 
duced from 90 to 85% of the 1940-41 base period. Various sug- 
gestions for a program of conservation are offered, such as: be 
sure all valves, fixtures and tanks in which soap solutions are used 
receive periodic inspection. Check softener frequently. Regen- 
erate promptly when tests indicate a necessity for this. Don’t 
overrun softener. Each grain of hardness in a thousand gallons 
of water wastes 1.7 lb. of 88% soap chips. Use a-built soap stock 
solution if possible, and alkalies that have a high available Na,O 
content over pH 10.7 


ICE CREAM TRADE JOURNAL 


Vol. 40, December 1944 


*Looking ahead in packages. V.M. Rabuffo.—p. 26. 
*Research. B.I. Masurovsky.—p. 56. . 


Vol. 41, January 1945 
*Auditing ice cream. R.A. Larson.—p. 22. 
Continuous freezers. E. H. Forster.—p. 24. 
*Sundae school on film. L. 8. Metealfe.—p. 28. 
*Homogenization and quality ice cream. B.I. Masurovsky.—p. 50. 


Packages. In 5 years after the war, ice cream manufacturers 
expect to reach their dream of a billion-gallon volume. The 
new household refrigerators with their low-temperature com- 
partments and the new home freezers and storage cabinets that 
will be sold after the war will provide low-temperature space for 
storing the ice cream. Many food stores are contemplating the 
sale of packaged ice cream as a part of their frozen food setup. 

Research. When 1% oat flour or 2% soy flour is used, a cereal 
flavor is imparted to the ice cream— while wheat flour produces a 
slight flour taste when used to the extent of 3 to4%. The use of 
whey in wartime ice cream and especially milk sherbets is advo- 
cated. Vanilla ice cream showed a slight off-flavor due to flour 
solids ranging from 1 to 3%. In the case of chocolate, however, 
as much as 5% cereal solids does not affect the flavor. Homogen- 
ization pressure has been stepped up and subsequent aging of the 
mix has followed to ensure protein stabilization. Prior to the 
war, fruit acids and lactic acid were used for tartness in water ices 
and sherbets. Now citric, tartaric, and lactic acids are being 
used. 

Auditing Ice Cream. In 1931, the Department of Dairy Tech- 
nology of Ohio State University started a milk audit, consisting 
of scoring and testing samples of milk from dairy companies for 
fat, total solids, bacterial count, flavor, color, and sediment. 
An ice cream audit later showed that many products had an arti- 
ficial vanilla flavor due to imitation vanilla compounds, and 
others had an unnatural flavor indicating that something other 
than vanilla predominated. Other common defects were a coarse 
and weak body caused by large ice crystals and low total solids 
content. The average bacterial content for March 1936 was less 
than 28,000, but four samples had a count of 200,000. A high- 
quality ice cream should weigh at least 11 oz. per pint or have an 
overrun of 80%, but the range in January 1939 was from 50 to 112% 
overrun. 

Employee Training. The Frank G. Shattuck Company 
(Schrafft’s), New York, has produced a series of films, designed to 
raise and maintain Schrafft’s standard of service. The series in- 
cludes a sound motion picture which tells employees about the 
company, its history, organization, principles, and ideals. It 
then shows the production, purchasing, and over-all operation 
of Schrafft’s, giving employees a general idea of the standards of 
quality maintained by the company. Three sound slide films are 
also shown, each one applicable to a certain department, and 
covering ice cream and soft drink dispensing methods and prin- 
ciples; selling candy, baked goods, and properly filling orders; 
and table service and dining room conduct. Executives of 
Schrafft’s report that the visual program has not only reduced the 
time ordinarily required to train employees, but has made the 
subject matter more interesting. 

Ice Cream Homogenization. Homogenization in the manu- 
facture of ice cream results in butterfat globules of a size that 
ensures protection against churning and formation of buttery ice 
cream and improves structure and texture. The mechanical 
action also creates a physico-chemical condition that facilitates 
emulsification and stabilization of the mix. 


PERSONNEL JOURNAL 
Vol. 28, February 1945 
*20 million jobs on the auction block. V. Riesel and P. Sann.—p. 299. 


20 Million Jobs. Reports estimate that 5,000,000 persons will 
change jobs_right after V-E_day. Detroit is,handling a_greater 
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volume of war production than any other industrial area in the 
world. The fate of Detroit, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and othe; 
cities that have large war producing factories in them depends 
upon the jobs that will supply the people’s purchasing power. 
The jobs iepent upon the ability of government, industry, and 
labor to channel into useful civilian productive fields all the 
factories, big and small, in the land. 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT 
Vol. 56, January 1945 


Getting greater variety and better flavor from familiar vegetables. A. Easton.—p, 
24. 
*A guide to the preparation of low-point specialty cuts. 


L. P. DeGouy.—p. 30, 


Vol. 56, February 1945 

*Storing, thawing, and cooking frozen foods for maximum flavor and nourishment, 

A. Easton.—p. 28. 
*Making your “help wanted”’ advertising more effective. W. McGregor.—p. 30. 
*Preparing onions in new ways—alone and with basic dishes. J. F. Daschner.—p. 32, 
*A guide to the preparation of low-point specialty cuts. L. P. DeGouy.—p. 38, 
*Three ready uses for powdered soup stock.—p. 44. 
*What’s new in equipment and services.—p. 46. 


Low-Point Specialty Cuts. A guide to the preparation of 
lesser-known meat cuts which lend themselves well to quantity 
service, and the first of four charts on beef, veal, lamb, and pork, 
listing the cuts,their characteristics, methods of cooking, and 
representative recipes, are included. 

Frozen Foods. As the labor problem becomes more acute, 
restaurant operators have turned more and more to the use of 
frozen foods. Many have the idea that freezing kills bacteria, 
yeasts, and molds, and prevents further action by enzymes. 
However, it merely retards their growth. Enzymes are inac- 
tivated by applying heat as in blanching, by chemical treatment, 
by the addition of sugar or syrup, and by excluding oxygen. The 
designation ‘3 by 1”? ona package of fruit indicates that 3 parts by 
weight of fruit, to 1 part of sugar, were used. 

Help Wanted Advertising. In composing advertisements keep 
in mind the viewpoint of the applicant. Mention any special 
inducements you have to offer. Bolder type or larger space some- 
times helps. Try employing older men if the job is not too heavy, 
Running more than one ad in an issue of the paper usually brings 
worth-while results. Secure names of graduating high school 
seniors, and interview pastors of local Negro churches. Display 
advertising costs more than classified, but is seen by more people. 
Canvass your present employees, but impress upon them the 
necessity of recommending the right people for the various jobs. 
Check time and transportation most convenient for your em- 
ployees. 

Onions. Because of their low cost and abundance, onions can 
be used in many ways in easing menu difficulties: with a first 
course—with caviar, marinated herring, and the like; in soup: 
boiled with fish and lobster; in hash and casserole dishes. They 
are especially good as a vegetable with a rich cream sauce. Also, 
they enliven salads and meats. Recipes for the following are 
given: onion fritters; stuffed onions; onion soup; carbonado of 
beef, Flemish style; French-fried onions and broiled onions. 

Veal. Retail veal cuts are described and their methods of 
cooking given. Blade roast and steak can be oven-stewed, 
braised, roasted, boiled, or prepared as a loaf. Boneless rump 
roast may be braised, roasted, pot-roasted, potted, or prepared 
as a loaf or Swiss steak. Crown roast, rib chop and roast may be 
braised, roasted, stuffed, or made into loaf. Heel of round: 
braised, pot-roasted, stewed, potted, Swiss steak. Kidney chop, 
loin chop, loin roast, sirloin steak or cutlet: baked, braised, cas- 
serole, pot-roasted, Swiss steak, scallopini, pan-fried, minute 
steak, potted, roasted. Rocker roast: braised, stuffed, oven- 
stewed, pot-roasted, potted, roasted. Riblets: casserole, baked, 
braised, stewed, pot-roasted, Swiss steak. Rolled shoulder: 
braised, roasted, Swiss steak, pot-roasted, casserole. Round 
roast and round steak: the same as for round of beef. Shank: 
soups, white stock, jellied dishes. 

Powdered Soup Stock. Powdered soup stock can be used as 4 
gravy with meat, as the base of the gravy in a casserole dish, and 
as a soup base. i 

Equipment and Services. A new model Hygeaire unit for all 
disinfection has been placed on the market. Stonoleum, a new 
flooring material, available through the Continental Asbestos 
Refining Corporation, is said to feel like rubber and wear like 
stone. Hussman Refrigeration, Inc., has developed a self- 
service frozen food display case. The Bobrick Manufacturing 
Corporation has resumed limited production of its Model No. 1B 
liquid soap dispenser; No. 21 is expected to be available 8000. 
A club purchase plan for menu ecards will provide its members wit 
the exclusive right to receive on the twentieth of each month 4 
package of differently designed menu cards for the followit 
month. Tylac Company will offer as a postwar product a finis 
that will not crack, craze, peel, or chip. 
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in the new issue of the 


Scaliest FOOD ADVISER 


Food restrictions still face America. 
No one will go hungry, but more care, 
more skill, more ingenuity than ever 
before will be needed to keep meals 


appetizing and nutritious. 


Here’s real help for those problems. 
The May-June Sealtest Food Adviser 
contains a whole series of new recipes 
treated for this war-time period. by 
Mutritional experts in the Sealtest 
Laboratory Kitchen. 


There are plenty of other helpful 
ideas, too: A children’s page showing 
future homemakers how to prepare 
**between-meals” snacks; a series of 
easy -to-serve “All-On-One Plate” 
meals; a basic recipe for many varie- 
ties of muffins; an article on proper 
eating for war workers. 

Yes, here’s real help, timely help 
and practical help. Why not send for 
your copy today? 


Every Teacher and Housewife will want 
a FREE copy of the May-June issue of 
The Sealtest Food Adviser. Just write to 
Mary Preston, Sealtest Laboratory Kitch- 
en, 230 Park Avenue, New York City 
Ele ita Se 
e 8 oe 


Sealtest, Inc., and Associated Companies are Divi- 
sions of National Dairy Products Corporation 





ews 


Correction. The second sentence of paragraph 2, page 71, 
February JouRNAL, in the article entitled ‘‘Belgium’s Food Prob- 
lem,’’ should read as follows: ‘‘A weighted average for the three 
groups of columns covering the present war indicates that in the 
second group the intake was roughly about 1350 calories; in the 
third group, roughly about 1590 calories.’’ 

1944 Borden Awards. Recipients of these awards, presented 
annually in recognition of outstanding research achievement in 
the food industry and related fields include: Dr. E. V. McCollum, 
Johns Hopkins University; Dr. Helen T. Parsons and Dr. Paul 
H. Phillips, University: of Wisconsin; Prof. Forest I. Huddleson, 
Michigan State College; Prof. Fred R. Beaudette, New Jersey 
Agricultural Experiment Station; Dr. William M. Clark, Johns 
Hopkins University and National Research Council; and Prof. 
Arthur C. Dahlberg, Cornell University. 

Refresher Course for Dietitians. In an effort to combat the 
ritical shortage of dietitians in civilian hospitals which will with- 
out doubt continue through the present year and the readjustment 
period following the war, the dietitians at Presbyterian and Mon- 
tefiore Hospitals, New York, will again offer a refresher course 
during the 6-week summer session of Teachers College, July 2 
through August 10. The course will cover observation and ex- 
perience in the management of hospital food service, and it is 
hoped will assist dietitians who have been out of professional 
work to return to the field, and render more effective the work of 
some others. At Presbyterian Hospital, emphasis will be placed 
upon food service to patients; the food clinic; educational program 
for student nurses, student dietitians, and medical students; and 
formula room procedure. At Montefiore Hospital, instruction 
will be offered in menu planning, food ordering, food preparation, 
food cost accounting, personnel management, and diet therapy 
as applied to a variety of chronic conditions. Field trips will 
include city, government, and private hospitals, and other large 
food services in the metropolitan area. 

Students register for Institution Management s151, which covers 
classes, conferences, and clinics in each hospital, and for Institu- 
tion Management s207G. The first-mentioned carries 2 points and 
the latter 4 points credit toward the master’s degree. Feesinclud- 
ing registration amount to $82. Meals may be purchased at the 
hospitals, and some rooms are available at reasonable rates in 
the vicinity. Students are expected to wear white uniforms, white 
walking shoes with rubber heels, and white hose. This course, 
limited to 15 students, is open to dietitians whose training and 
experience are satisfactory to the instructors, and it is urged that 
application be made before May 15. For further information 
write to Dr. Mary deGarmo Bryan, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 

Isabel Bevier Lecture. The first Isabel Bevier Lecture will be 
given in Lincoln Hall, University of Illinois, May 15, by Dr. H. 
C. Sherman. Miss Bevier in her will provided funds for an an- 
nual lecture for the Department of Home Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Institute of Food Technologists. It was announced in March 
that, in the interest of avoiding congestion of hotel and trans- 
portation facilities during 1945, the Council of the Institute of 
Food Technologists had voted unanimously not to petition the 
Federal Committee on Conventions and Conferences for consent 
to hold its 1945 conference, originally scheduled for Rochester, 
N.Y.in May. Except for the holding of this conference, the ac- 
tivities of the institute will proceed as usual with the election of 
officers, a summer meeting of the Council authorized to transact 
essential institute business, regional section or group meetings, 
and publication of proceedings. 

The 1945 presentation of the Nicholas Appert award for out- 
standing contribution to food technology will be made at the 
monthly meeting of the Chicago section, May 21. Dr. A. W. Bit- 
ting, Lafayette, Indiana will be the recipient in recognition of his 
work as food technologist for the Bureau of Chemistry, USDA, 
and National Canners Association, respectively, as director. of 
research for the Glass Container Association, and as a consulting 
food technologist. 

Meetings Cancelled. The following national associations have 
postponed or cancelled meetings previously scheduled for 1945: 
American Public Health Association, National Tuberculosis 
Association, Federation of American Societies for Experimental 
Biology (composed of American Physiological Society, American 
Society of Biological Chemists, American Society for Pharma- 
cology and Experimental Therapeutics, American Society for 
Experimental Pathology, American Institute of Nutrition, and 
American Association of Immunologists), American Society for 
Clinical Investigation. ( 


oles 


National Sanitation Foundation Meets. This newly-formed 
organization met in New York, February 6-7. The announced 
purpose of the foundation is to determine the most efficient 
methods of sanitizing food utensils and more accurate methods of 
testing the results, so that it will be possible for health depart- 
ments to adopt more practical and uniform sanitary codes. 

National Restaurant Week. For the tenth consecutive year the 
restaurant industry is observing National Restaurant Week, 
May 7-13. The theme for the week is ‘‘Eat well to work well,” 
according to the National Restaurant Association News Letter, 
February 28. 

UNRRA Organization. A publication entitled UNRRA Or- 
ganization, Aims, Progress, Washington, 1944, shows by means of 
charts the committees and subcommittees of the Council of 
UNRRA and its headquarters organization. The Nutrition See- 
tion is part of the Health Division, of which Dr. Wilbur A. Sawyer 
is director. Other sections of the Health Division are: Epidemic 
Control, Nursing Services, Medical Services and Supply, Sanita- 
tion Services, and Field Operations and Medical Recruiting. 

The Regional Office for Europe (ERO), in London, is subject to 
determination of policies made by the Headquarters Office and to 
general and specific instructions from the Director General, Her- 
bert H. Lehman. 

The chairman of the Committee on Health is Vladimir Vladi- 
mirovich Lebedenko, U.S.S.R., and first vice-chairman, Dr. 
Thomas Parran, Surgeon General, United States. Members of 
the committee include, among others, Dr. E. J. Bigwood, con- 
tributor to this JouRNAL, representing Belgium; Martha M. 
Eliot, alternate for Dr. Parran. George Radin, also a contributor 
to this JouRNAL, represents Yugoslavia on the Committee on Wel- 
fare. 

Several reading references concerned with UNRRA and related 
subjects are listed in the publication, also films on UNRRA sub- 
jects. According to a more recent release, arrangements have 
been made for securing motion picture coverage of supplies fur- 
nished to UNRRA by Canada and of UNRRA work in Greece 
when operations begin there under the Greek Government. 

Headquarters for information on UNRRA in the United States 
is: Public Information, United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, 1344 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

UNRRA Training Center. According to the UNRRA Monthly 
Review, at the UNRRA Training Center, University of Maryland 

-ampus, the basic program of 4 weeks’ duration includes courses 
in regional study, area, UNRRA and related agencies, people in 
need, history and principles of international aid, personnel in- 
formation, field planning, field operations, language, evening 
lectures, physical fitness, and first aid. The advanced program of 
2 weeks’ duration deals with UNRRA and related agencies, ad- 
vanced field operations, language, psychological factors, physical 
fitness, and first aid. Language courses at the center are con- 
ducted in French, German, Italian, and Greek. Ten language 
classes in Chinese, French, Greek, Italian, Polish, Russian, and 
Serbo-Croatian have been held at Headquarters. 

Enrolment at the training center totaled 855, May 1944 through 
February 1945, and 35 members completed the training program 
during February. Of the 28 new members admitted to the center, 
27 were from UNRRA and one represented the Near East Founda- 
tion, a cooperating voluntary agency. 

Dr. Frank Munk, director of training, returned in the latter 
part of December from visits to London, Cairo, Italy, and Greece. 
He stressed the necessity of being thoroughly familiar with the 
environment and problems—geographic, political, and social— 
of an area of operations as a basis for winning the confidence and 
cooperation of the people concerned. : : 

Pellagra Death Rate. Fewer persons died of pellagra in North 
Carolina in 1944 than during any other year for which statistics 
are available. In 1918, the peak year of United States participa- 
tion in World War I, the pellagra death rate in the state was 29.7, 
whereas in the early years of the depression the rates rose to 32.0 
after a recession that followed the war and coincided with ‘‘pros- 
perity.’’ The rate in 1937 was 13.0, but in 1988 it dropped to 7.3, 
and the down trend has been sustained since that time, reaching 
1.7 in 1944. 

National Food Situation. According to the February Demand 
and Price Situation, compiled by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economies, USDA, cost of living for December (the last month 
for which figures were available) was 127% higher than in the 1935- 
39 period, and food costs were up 137%. i 

The Marketing and Transportation Situation contains statistics 
showing that in 1943-44 the potential capacity of dehydrating 
plants was greater than production. It is estimated that @ 
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marked decline in production of dehydrated vegetables is likely 
to occur at the close of the war. Plants now in operation have an 
over-all capacity of 270,000,000 lb., and in 1943-44 produced 
approximately 190,000,000 lb. On the basis of preliminary infor- 
mation, the expected postwar demand may be satisfied with a 
production of 25 to 30 million pounds. A report on ‘‘Postwar Re- 
adjustments in Processing and Marketing Dehydrated Fruits and 
Vegetables,’’ compiled by various government bureaus and 
agencies, is included in this issue. 

WFA has eliminated restrictions on the use of milk solids-not- 
fat in the manufacture of ice cream and other frozen dairy foods. 
Restrictions on the use of butterfat in ice cream continue. 

WEA is offering for sale various odd lots of off-condition grain, 
cereal products and dry beans and peas, totaling 31,673 bags. 
These commodities were purchased both as price support meas- 
ures and to supply government program requirements. 

The Poultry and Egg Situation predicts that egg consumption 
in 1945 will be moderately higher than in 1944 and probably will 
reach between 355 and 360 eggs per capita, compared with 349 in 
1944. This record egg consumption will probably result from a 
combination of factors: (1) a continuation of a high level of na- 
tional income, (2) reduction in civilian supplies of meat in 1945 
from 1944 amounting to about 10%. Unless there is an abrupt 
end of warin Europe, military procurement probably will continue 
large. 

The Livestock and Wool Situation states that civilian supplies 
of meat in 1945 will fall far short of demand at ceiling prices. 
Numbers of livestock on farms and ranches decreased markedly 
in 1944. Last year the size of sheep herds dropped more than in 
any year since 1869, due to labor shortages. The January 1, 1945 
numbers of all meat animals were lower than a year earlier. A 
further decrease in the numbers of cattle is in prospect for 1945. 
Numbers of hogs, chickens, and milk cows probably will not be 
materially changed at the end of the year. 

Cabbage is still on the abundant list, and lower grade apples 
are particularly plentiful in most parts of the country. 

The WFA on March 27 authorized deputy administrators of the 
chicken set-aside order, operating in designated areas of 8 broiler- 
producing states, to release limited quantities of dressed poultry 
to authorized processors for distribution in civilian trade channels. 

WFA has increased the set-aside quotas of milled rice to 100% 
in both the southern states and California. The increase is 
necessary principally because of increased government require- 
ments for rice in liberated areas of the South Pacific. 

According to a recent release from WF A, civilian meat supplies 
are down to around 115 to 120 Ib. per capita for 1945, as compared 
with 147 Ib. consumed last year. Coffee consumption hit a new 
record among American civilians during 1944 with an average of 
16 lb. per capita as compared with 154 lb. consumed in 1940 and 
1941, and 13 lb. in 1943. Americans ate, during 1944, an average 
of 63 lb. peanuts—over a third more than they did during the pre- 
war years 1935-39, but one tenth of a pound less than the year 
before. 

Because of increased military requirements for edible fats and 
oils, WFA reduced from 85 to 83% (of average use in 1940-41) the 
quantity of these oils available for the manufacture of civilian 
shortening, cooking and salad oils, effective April 1. 

Rationing and Price Control. Under Amendment 99 to General 
Ration Order 5, released March 5, provision is made by OPA for 
recapturing surplus inventory, ration evidences and ration bank 
balances, such action to be taken between March 6 and May 1. 
This adjustment is intended to compensate for the cancellation of 
unused consumer points on December 26, 1944. The same amend- 
ment provides that institutional users will be permitted to keep 
on hand as much as a 2}-mo. supply of sugar and processed foods, 
and a 1}-mo. supply of meats. 

The record-keeping requirements for restaurants, hotels, lunch- 
rooms and other institutional users of rationed foods have been 
simplified by OPA. Effective March 15, institutional users were 
given the option of using one of 3 methods: 1. A record showing 
for each day during the allotment period the total persons served, 
persons served refreshments only, persons served meals, and, in 
the case of restaurants and other commercial eating places, dollar 
revenue from meal services (essentially the present method). 
2. A record showing the total persons served, total persons served 
refreshments only, and total persons served meals for each day 
during a representative week in each 2-month allotment period, 
and a record for the entire period of the total number of persons 
served, and, in the case of a commercial operator, the total dollar 
revenue. 3. A record showing total persons served, total persons 
served meals, and total persons served refreshments only for a 
representative week in each period, a determination of the cus- 
tomer’s average check for that week, and a record showing total 
dollar revenue for the entire period. 

Plans presented by OPA at a meeting of representative food 
retailers and wholesalers with OPA food price and enforcement 
officials in Washington, March 5, called for a 3-way drive by 
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grocers, consumers, and OPA personnel to bring about more 
effective price control of all foods sold at retail in grocery stores 
and meat markets. Every avenue leading to increased price 
compliance will be explored, the meeting was told, from consumer 
and grocer education in price control to vigorous enforcement and 
court action against violators. It was stated by Price Adminis- 
trator Chester Bowles that, on a national average, approximately 
12 per cent of the food items in grocery stores are being sold at 
above-ceiling prices. 

Increased ceiling prices of 12 breakfast cereals became effective 
March 12, reflecting increased costs of production since 1941, 

Under a ruling effective March 9, a district OPA director may 
authorize any eligible retail establishment customarily serving a 
“‘deficiency area’’ to sell meats to purveyors of meals in the area 
in any volume up to, but not exceeding, 70% of the retailer’s cur- 
rent total monthly dollar volume of meat sales. A deficiency area 
is defined as a community where government-owned or operated 
projects are maintained, or a community where, as the result of an 
increase in population due to these government projects, the 
quotas of fabricated and retail meat cuts for sales to purveyors of 
meals do not meet the requirements of these eating establishments. 
Under previous provisions, retail meat sellers’ quotas to purveyors 
of meals were limited to 20% of their total dollar volume, except 
for those who, on the basis of their sales in each 3-month period 
during 1942, had established quotas in excess of that amount. 

Enriched Bread. The immense contribution to the dietary 
intake of the public in general which has been effected as a result 
of the mandatory enrichment of bread and rolls is presented very 
clearly and in detail by Gertrude Austin, Consumer Service De- 
partment, American Institute of Baking, Chicago 14, in a booklet, 
available on request, entitled Enriched Bread, Facts About En- 
riched Bread and Rolls. A brief history of the plan is given, in- 
cluding a report of progress gained in 1942-44. The process of 
enriching, the ingredients, and the precise added food values in 
the resulting product are explained in detail. This is followed by 
data on wrapper and label declarations and charts based on recom- 
mended dietary allowances of the Food and Nutrition Board of 
the National Research Council, for a moderately active man, 
woman, and 10-year-old child. 

Chicken and Butter for Hospital Patients. WEA will give 
priority assistance to hospitals unable to obtain a minimum of 
about 10 oz. stewing and roasting chicken per patient per week, 
after all other means of obtaining needed supplies through volun- 
tary cooperation of the trade have been exhausted. The program 
will be worked out jointly with hospital officials and committees 
representing the trade normally supplying hospitals. Hospitals 
desiring priority assistance should communicate with WFA re- 
gional offices in New York, Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, or San Fran- 
cisco. 

WFA’s special program designed to assure civilian hospitals 
limited supplies of butter, originally scheduled to terminate 
February 28, will continue on a monthly basis until further notice. 
Asin the past, butter for hospitals will be made available from the 
quantities which manufacturers are required to set aside each 
month for war programs. Eligible institutions wishing to obtain 
butter should apply to the representative of the Dairy and Poultry 
Branch in the nearest regional office of WFA. 

Tomorrow’s Beefsteak. As described in USDA’s Food and 
Home Notes, March 12, the beefsteak of tomorrow—a product of 
years of research by USDA, state colleges and the meat industry 
in breeding and feeding as well as in storing and preparing meat— 
will be tender, juicy, and flavorful. Its fat will be creamy rather 
than pure white and will be distributed or “‘marbled”’ through the 
lean, rather than concentrated in an outside layer. The color of 
the lean will incline toward cherry red. Cuts will have less bone 
in proportion to meat. Also, the nutritive value of the steak will 
be higher. 

The steak will come from a relatively young, healthy animal 
that has grown rapidly, because rapid growth is economical of 
feed, and generally produces the tenderest meat. The meat will 
have been ripened for the proper length of time to allow the 
natural enzymes to break down the tougher tissues and make it 
more tender and juicy, and at the right temperature to prevent 
bacterial spoilage. After aging, the meat may be frozen for fur- 
ther tendering. Beef in the future is likely to be grass-fed, orat 
least fed both grass and grain, instead of being finished entirely on 
grain. Research indicates, other things being equal, that the 
meat with a darker red color, if it comes from a relatively young 
animal, may be as tender as light red meat. 

Margarine in Restaurants. Members of the National Restau- 
rant Association have been reminded, through their official pub- 
lication, that before giving serious thought to the use of mar- 
garine as a spread, two factors must be considered: (1) The federal 
law requiring a restaurant to pay a manufacturers’ tax, if mar- 
garine is colored, of $600 plus 10 cents a pound for every pout 
colored and served. In lieu of the tax, the Internal Revenue De- 
partment will accept from restaurants $25 as an offer in compro- 
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mise forevery batch colored and served. (2) Nearly all the states 
have laws restricting the use of margarine. These laws vary, from 
excluding all use of margarine in restaurants to only minor restric- 
tions. Generally, state laws prohibit the use of colored margarine 
in a restaurant and require some specific notice to patrons if un- 
colored margarine is used. 

Turnip Greens. A bulletin entitled Effect of Fertilizer and 
Environment on the Iron Content of Turnip Greens, the second 
of a series of Southern Cooperative Bulletins, has been published 
and is available from state agricultural experiment stations in 
Georgia, Mississippi, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Texas, and Vir- 
ginia. The work described therein was conducted cooperatively 
by expériment station nutrition workers. Findings were sum- 
marized as follows: ‘‘The iron content of turnip greens grown at 

various locations in six southern states differed by as much as 400 
to 500%. The importance of such wide variations in estimating 
the value of turnip greens as a source of dietary iron is manifest. 
A portion of the variation with place of growth was associated 
with the level of organic matter in the soil. Turnip greens pro- 
duced on soils rich in organic matter were high in iron. Climatic 
conditions also influenced iron content. Turnip greens grown in 
the spring generally contained more iron than those grown in the 
fall. The most significant effect of the fertilizer treatments 
studied was the decrease in iron content resulting from applied 
nitrogen. This reduction in iron content was associated with the 
‘coincident increase in yield caused by nitrogen fertilization.”’ 

Mackerel. Recent research at the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Experiment Station has shown mackerel to be a good source of 
three important B vitamins. A 4-oz. serving of baked mackerel 
contains enough thiamin, niacin and riboflavin to contribute sub- 
stantially to the daily needs for these vitamins. In contrast, 
such lean fish as cod, haddock, cusk, pollock, and flounder, though 
good sources of protein, rate far below mackerel in B vitamins. 

Like other fish that contains considerable fat, mackerel is best 
if cooked by ‘‘dry’’ methods, such as baking or broiling, rather 
than by frying, boiling or steaming, according to fish cookery 
experts of the Fish and Wildlife Service. Little or no fat needs to 
be added in cooking. The flesh of mackerel is tender and care 
should therefore be taken not to overcook. 

Supplies of mackerel are expected to be plentiful this spring. 
Fishing fleets are larger because many vessels have been released 
from military duty. 

Sugar Maples. Scientists of the New Hampshire Agricultural 
Experiment Station have been working to propagate sugar maple 
trees with sap two or three times as sweet as the run from most 
maple trees today. It has been found that the sugar content of 
sap varies from year to year, but that the individual trees retain 
their relative sweetness. For example, a high-sugar tree which 
averaged 9.82% sugar in 11 tests in a sweet year, averaged 7.7% 
sugar in 26 tests in a nonsweet year, but the sugar in sap from 
other trees tested made corresponding changes. 

Egg Yolk. The unpleasant dark-colored ring that often ap- 
pears on the outside of the yolk of a hard-cooked egg is the result 
either of too much heat or too long cooking, cookery scientists of 
USDA remind us. If eggs are simmered—cooked below the boil- 
ing point—for 25 to 30 min. but no longer, there should be no dark 
rings around the yolks. 

Carrots. Carrots, now so generally plentiful on markets, 
offer much in appetizing color, fine flavor and nutritive value. 
To make the most of vitamins, minerals, and flavor, home econ- 
omists of USDA offer the following suggestions: If carrots are 
peeled, peel thin, or scrape no more than skin deep. Just enough 
water to prevent sticking to the pan is all that young tender ecar- 
rots need; older ones need enough water tocover. Have the water 
boiling before putting in the carrots. Use salt in the proportion 
of 1 tsp. to a quart of water. Cover the kettle. Young carrots 
cook in 15 to 20 min., older ones in 20to25min. Slicing and dicing 
shortens the cooking but may mean greater loss of vitamin C. 
Variety in seasoning helps prevent monotony. A little lemon 
juice over the top, chopped parsley, tender onion sprouts, chopped 
onion heated in a little fat, or leftover meat drippings are suitable 
seasonings. 

Vegetable Trimmings. The greener outside leaves of cabbage 
and lettuce, and the green outside stalks of celery have long been 
known to contain more minerals and carotene than the center, 
as well as more vitamins Band C. As much as half the weight of 
these vegetables is in the outside parts, often discarded. It is 
suggested by BHNHE that in order to make these outside parts 
appetizing a little extra care is necessary. They need careful 
washing. Then, because they are less tender than the inside, they 
may be cut in small pieces and put in the kettle a little ahead of the 
rest of the vegetable. Many restaurants are said to be using this 
method of preparation for cauliflower and broccoli and report that 
patrons find cauliflower more appetizing with bits of green mixed 
with the white. The outside leaves of cabbage may be chopped 
and cooked, and the more tender inside served raw in salad. Out- 
side leaves may also be used in making cabbage rolls—an econom- 
ical meat dish. 
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Chemists of USDA are working to develop a mixture of the 
popular spread, honey and peanut butter, which will not harden 
nor change color and flavor, and will maintain its original texture 
in different climates, according to Food and Home Notes, April 2, 

Turkey Eggs. Some of the small-type turkeys developed by 
USDA have proved to be much heavier layers than the average 
large turkey, according to Food and Home Notes, March 19. Ag 
more of these small turkeys are raised, growers may have surplus 
eggs, not needed for hatching, that could be marketed. Poultry 
scientists say that even smaller, heavy-laying turkeys could be 
developed if there should be a demand for them. The average 
turkey egg is about one and a half times as large as the average 
chicken egg, has a somewhat tougher shell membrane, tastes the 
same, and the whites and yolks are the same in color. Weight for 
weight, they have about equal nutritive value. The yolk of a 
turkey egg is slightly firmer so that it holds its shape well in poach- 
ing. 

Equipment Improvement Survey. As a sequel to the initial 
survey conducted last December by the National Restaurant 
Association to determine what pieces of restaurant equipment 
were in greatest need of improvement, the Business Research Cor- 
poration of Chicago has been engaged to make an extensive survey 
on a national scale. The purpose of the investigation will be to 
provide exact information on improvements that are needed in 
present equipment, and on the most likely possibilities for new 
time and labor-saving devices. The survey will be made in vari- 
ous types of restaurants in different parts of the country by 
competent mechanical and industrial engineers, who will study the 
various kinds of equipment from the standpoint of the purposes 
for which the.equipment is intended and the conditions under 
which it functions. 

Compilation of Restaurant Industry Statistics.. A representa- 
tive group of manufacturers, purveyors, publishers, and restau- 
rant operators met with representatives of OPA, WLB, and the 
Department of Commerce, in Washington, February 21, to work 
out details of assembling data compiled by OPA on the restaurant 
industry. Information relative to the operations of the 550,529 
institutional users listed by OPA, classified according to the types 
of operation recorded on OPA form R-1307 (Supplement), will 
include the number of restaurants, type of.operation, volume of 
business, number of persons served and geographic locations. It 
will include visually presented statistics in the form of tables and 
graphs, and cross-tabulations to give a complete picture of the 
restaurant industry. 

Opal Bowers Appointed Restaurant Manager and Dietitian. 
Miss Bowers on March 12 began work as manager of the office 
restaurant and cafeteria of General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. She was recently in charge of food service at Cowie 
Hall, Harvard University, where 4000 meals a day were planned 
for the Navy Supply Corps officers, and later administrative dieti- 
tian for the Subcommittee on Industrial Nutrition, Massachusetts 
Committee on Public Safety, where she assisted in the develop- 
ment of the Weekly Menu and Nutrition Service. Miss Bowers isa 
graduate of Kansas State College and took her fifth year of train- 
ing at the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, Boston. 
Upon completion of the course she was appointed assistant restau- 
rant manager of the Grace Dodge Hotel, and afterwards joined the 
staff of the Grace E. Smith Cafeteria organization. From there 
she returned to Boston where for the next four years she was 
supervisor of Vocational Practice at Simmons College. She has 
also served as hospital dietitian at Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital. 

Death of Hontas Quarles. Miss Quarles, an active member of 
the Association since 1941, died as the result of an automobile 
accident February 28. A graduate of the student dietitian train- 
ing course at Latter-Day Saints Hospital, Salt Lake City, she was 
from 1941 to 1943 on the staff of LaCrosse Lutheran Hospital, Wis- 
consin, and later at San Antonio Hospital, Upland, Calif. At the 
time of her death she was employed by the Pearl Bailey Industrial 
Caterers, Gardena, Calif. a 

Lt. Dorothy E. Fogg Engaged. According to the New York 
Herald Tribune for March 18, the engagement of Lieutenant Fogg, 
M.D.D., A.U.S., to Capt. Willard Kibby, A.U.S., has been an- 
nounced. Lieutenant Fogg, 1939 graduate of Skidmore College, 
was formerly dietitian at the Free Hospital for Women, Brookline, 
Mass., and has been overseas for the past year. ‘ 

Detroit Dietetic Association. According to Mary M. Harring: 
ton, director of dietetics, Harper Hospital, this association spon 
sors an open meeting every year, to which the medical and allied 
professions are invited. ‘At this year’s meeting, held March 4 
in the auditorium of the Engineering Society, Dr. Howard B. 
Lewis, chairman, Department of Biological Chemistry, Univer 
sity of Michigan, discussed The Human Requirements for Dieta!) 
Protein and Amino Acids. Dr. Lewis, distinguished in the fiel( 
of biological chemistry, was Beaumont Lecturer before the Wayne 
County Medical Society, and is an honorary member of the Hat 
vey Society. His lecture covered the function of protein in the 
metabolism of man, with special consideration of the possible 
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functions of the individual units of the molecule (the amino acids) 
in nutrition, so far as these are known, and the relation of diet to 
infection (antibodies, ete.), to synthesis of enzymes and hor- 
mones and related subjects. Some consideration was given to the 
problem of the use of hydrolyzed protein (mixtures of amino acids) 
both orally and parenterally in medical and dietetic practice. 

Miss Harrington writes that the purpose of these open meetings 
is not only to sponsor an outstanding speaker, but to gain the 
interest of the medical and allied groups. Evidence of the cordial 
cooperation existing between the various professional groups in 
Detroit is indicated by an announcement of the Detroit Dietetic 
Association’s meeting in the Detroit Medical News for March 12, 
and a similar notice sent to members of the Detroit Physiological 
Society. 

Maryland Dietetic Association. The Food Administration 
Committee is planning to offer its services to various organiza- 
tions who do not employ a qualified dietitian but are desirous of 
obtaining help in their food service problems. 

Friends of Lt. Roberta Mack were delighted to hear her voice 
over the air waves on Saturday, March 3, from ‘‘somewhere in 
France.”’ 

Mrs. Norma Gregory left Baltimore recently to join her hus- 
band, Lt. John Gregory, who is stationed at Billings General 
Hospital, Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana. 

Massachusetts Dietetic Association. The new residence for 
student dietitians training at Massachusetts General Hospital, 
Herrick House, had its official opening January 26, with a tea in 
the afternoon and open house in the evening. The guest of honor 
was Mrs. Robert F. Herrick whose late husband gave the mansion 
to the hospital. The house, which is or Commonwealth Avenue, 
15 minutes’ walk from the hospital, consists of four large rooms on 
the first floor furnished as library, drawing room, living room, and 
bed-sitting room, plus a butler’s pantry. Bedrooms on the 
second and third floors will accommodate 24 students. All rooms 
had been completely redecorated and newly furnished. Student 
dietitians were hostesses to the Massachusetts Dietetic Associa- 
tion at Herrick House for the February meeting. The hospital 
now offers complete maintenance including residence in Herrick 
House. 

Engagements have been announced of Diamond Ballin, Har- 
vard School of Public Health, to Dr. John Abbott; and Betty 
Davis, Newton Hospital, who has left for Florida to be married to 
Lt. Howard Cole. 

Lt. Doris Cummings, M.D.D., A.U.S., was married in France, 
February 10, to Capt. Robert Swenson. Betty Brown was mar- 
ried to Robert Lockenour, U. S. Navy, January 7, at Geneva, 
Nebr. “ 

Marion Nichols, serving overseas, has been promoted to the 
rank of first lieutenant. 

Recent appointments include: Lillian Mascerka, graduate of 
Framingham Teachers College, to Community Health Association, 
South Boston; Rosemary Pew, Cornell University, to Community 
Health Association, Brighton. Shirley Newcomb has been ap- 
pointed relief dietitian, Marjorie Emidy, in charge of dining 
rooms, Evelyn Temple, in charge of private floors, and Betty 
Levine, assistant administrative dietitian, all at Beth Israel Hos- 
pital. Mary Davidson is on leave of absence from Harvard 
Business School to complete the school year as manager of the 
lunchroom at Simmons College. 

New students in the approved course for dietitians at Beth 
Israel Hospital include: Haydee Cabrera, Maryland. College; 
Helen Lancaster, Winthrop College; Margaret Mosconé, Univer- 
sity of Maine; Phyllis Wickert, University of Kansas. 

Michigan Dietetic Association. Because of Office of Defense 
Transportation regulations, the state association is not planning 
a spring meeting. The Executive Committee, however, will meet 
in Ann Arbor, May 11. 

Mary Barber was the speaker at the March meeting of the Ann 
Arbor Dietetic Association. Her presentation of the vast prob- 
lems involved in feeding the Army was reported as excellent and 
an inspiration to every dietitian present. 

Lt. Freida Waldemiller, formerly on the staff of Butterworth 
Hospital, Battle Creek, reported for duty to the station hospital, 
Ft. Benjamin Harrison, January 10. 

Minnesota Dietetic Association. Mrs. Bessie Brooks West, 
president-elect of A.D.A., has accepted an invitation to be in St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, May 3-4, for the association’s spring meet- 
ing. The formal program begins Friday with a dinner and re- 
ception honoring Mrs. West at the University of Minnesota Cam- 
pus Club. Members of the Twin Cities Dietetic Association will 
be hostesses and at the dinner Mrs. Jean Andrews Macer is to tell 
of her experiences as an Army dietitian in the South Pacific. 
During the evening Mrs. West is to speak on Our A.D.A. 

Alberta Gurtler presides at the first meeting on Saturday at the 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, when Col. William G. Guthrie, M. 
C., Post Surgeon, Station Hospital, Ft. Snelling, presents a movie, 
Reconditioning and Rehabilitating the Service Man. Colonel 
Guthrie is to speak on Adapting Ourselves to the Ex-Service Man. 
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A business meeting and election of officers will be conducted by 
Adeline Paulson, president. 

At the luncheon following, with Mrs. H. E. Erickson presiding 
greetings are to be given by the presidents of the Rochester, 
Head of the Lakes, and Twin Cities Dietetic Associations, and 
Mrs. West will talk on The Dietitian of Tomorrow, discussing not 
only the dietitian as a person but the prospects for the equipment 
with which she will be working. Ata general meeting later with 
the Minnesota Hospital Association and its allied groups, a round- 
table discussion 9n What Do We Do for the Patients? will be led 
by J. J. Drummond and Ray Amberg. 

Recent information from Minnesota dietitians now in the Army 
includes the following: Lt. Wilma Miller, former Minneapolis 
dietitian, and Lt. Ruth Justin, formerly at Ancker Hospital, are 
in England and enjoying the beauties of the countryside there, 
Lt. Virginia Bailey, who is on military leave from Gillette State 
Hospital, St. Paul, is now in Paris. Lt. Doris Muske, formerly of 
Veterans Hospital, St. Cloud, Minn., Lt. Angeline Mannick, who 
was at the University of Minnesota Hospitals, and Lt. Jean Fink- 
enbinder, Community Health Service, Minneapolis, are together 
in Italy. They have been in foreign service 30 months, and spent 
their holidays in Rome and Capri. Lt. Kathleen Boisen, staff 
dietitian at St. Mary’s Hospital before she joined the Mayo Clinie 
Unit of the Army Medical Department in 1943, recently announced 
her marriage to Capt. Benjamin R. Buffet, the medical supply 
officer of the unit, in New Guinea, December 21, 1944. Lt. Fern 
Dalgren, also stationed with a hospital unit in New Guinea, 
recently spent a 10-day leave with Lieutenant Buffet. 

Life as a hospital dietitian in Honolulu is interesting and very 
much of a change, according to Chrissa Wendt, formerly of Glen 
Lake Sanitorium. Ruth Rummel, formerly of Ancker Hospital, 
St. Paul, and Agnes Venniwitz from Fairview Hospital, Minne- 
apolis, recently arrived in Hawaii to join 6 other former Minnesota 
dietitians. 

The local dietetic associations have had frequent meetings with 
varied programs. The Twin Cities Dietetic Association was en- 
tertained at dinner by the National Dairy Council and inspected 
the literature which they have available for use in teaching. 
The Rochester association programs have included talks on sani- 
tation, child féeding, medical photography, community health 
problems, and a panel discussion by the student dietitians at St. 
Mary’s Hospital. 

New Jersey Dietetic Association. Dietitians throughout the 
state attended a luncheon meeting February 27, called by Edith 
J. Holden, R.N., inspector of New Jersey schools of nursing, to 
discuss the problem of providing adequate clinical dietary experi- 
ence for students, a problem created by the increase in student 
enrolment in schools of nursing during the past two years. Dieti- 
tians were given first-hand information concerning the correlation 
of the work they are doing in regard to nursing curricula. They 
were also told that the nursing profession considers ability to 
meet the requirements of A.D.A. membership an important quali- 
fication for teaching dietetics to nurses. 

A dinner meeting of the association was held in East Orange, 
March 12. 

The Community Nutrition Section of the association held a 
meeting at Jersey City Medical Center, March 22. Marie Doer- 
man, New Jersey State Nutrition Section; Catherine Malloy, 
nutritionist of the Board of Health; and Edna Herr, food educa- 
tion specialist, WFA, discussed the topic, To Whom and How Are 
We Teaching Nutrition? 

Sonya Fast is now a member of the dietary department, Beth 
Israel Hospital. 

Lillian Park, Essex County Hospital, has been commissioned 
in the Army and reported for duty April 1. 

Greater New York Dietetic Association. The program of the 
April meeting included a symposium on Community Education In 
Action in New York City. Dr. Grace MacLeod, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, introduced the subject, and Pauline Murrah 
led the discussion. 

North Carolina Dietetic Association. Marjorie Farrar, Char- 
lotte Memorial Hospital, recently discussed over Station WBT 
the subject of dietetics as a profession, including in her talk the 
means by which interested students may be further informed. 

Announcement has been received of the marriage of Margaret 
Wiggins, Charlotte Memorial Hospital, to Corp. Charles Wenning- 
ton, February 2, at Greenport, Long Island. 

Mrs. Julia Coxe Cooke has replaced Mary Helen Hagamen at 
Cabarrus County Hospital, Concord. ; 

Louise A. Walker, chief dietitian, Veterans Administration 

Facility, Oteen, N. C., is scheduled to exchange places with Sara 
Louise Morelock, also chief dietitian, at the Facility in Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn. 

Ohio Dietetic Association. A skit portraying a group of stl: 
dent dietitians discussing their day’s activities was presente 
April 4 at the University of Cincinnati. Mrs. Marjorie Hai 
Siler, chairman of the state Professional Education Section an 
Ruth Senteff, the’local chairman, were in charge of the progral 
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After the skit time was allowed for discussion and for examina- 
tion of the A.D.A. pamphlets: Dietitians Are Urgently Needed 
and Dietetics as a Profession. The skit may be produced for 
several high school groups. 

At the March meeting of the Executive Board, it was voted to 
cancel the April convention, but to hold in its place a smaller 
meeting of heads of training courses, state committee members, 
and representatives from each student course, May 5, on the 
campus of Ohio State University. 

On March 15, the Akron Dietetic Association was formed, with 
Elizabeth Scofield, head dietitian, and Mrs. Marcia Weston, 
assistant dietitian, Peoples Hospital, as temporary chairman and 
recording secretary, respectively. A committee headed by Ellen 
Martin, Children’s Hospital, was appointed to formulate a con- 
stitution. 

Lulu Winan, head dietitian, Southside Unit, Youngstown 
Hospital, is in California on a 3-month leave of absence. 

Arvella Rover has resigned as dietitian at the Middleton Hos- 
pital to become chief dietitian at Holmes Hospital, Cincinnati, 
replacing Mrs. Betty Voss, who is resigning because of the illness 
of her mother. 

Birth announcements as follows have been received: on March 
12,ason to Mrs. Louise Cox, Bell Telephone Company, Columbus; 
in January, a daughter to Mrs. Thomas Schmidt (Rosemary 
O’Shaughnessy), formerly assistant therapeutic dietitian, Good 
Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati, now living in New Haven, Conn.; 
in December, a daughter to Mrs. Hugh Espey, also formerly of 
the Good Samaritan Hospital, whose husband, Lt. Espey, is 
stationed in Shawnee, Oklahoma. 

Ann Toomey, assistant therapeutic dietitian, Good Samaritan 
Hospital, has announced her engagement to Mr. William MeAlis- 
ter, engineer at the Phillip-Carey Company, Cincinnati. 

St. Louis Dietetic Association. Dr. Zonja Wallen-Lawrence 
addressed the members at the March meeting on The Importance 
of Isotopes in Metabolism. At the business meeting which pre- 
ceded the discussion, the treasurer reported an active membership 
list of 67. Mrs. Helen Struble was appointed chairman of the 
Community Education Section, replacing Mrs. Flora Volle who 
has resigned owing to illness. Mrs. Struble is also substituting 
for Mrs. Volle at the Food Clinic, Washington University Medical 
School. 

Texas Dietetic Association. The Executive Committee of the 
association met in Dallas March 3. It was decided that, owing to 
the restrictions of the Office of Defense Transportation, the 
annual meeting would not be held in 1945. Since it has been 
found that the members greatly miss the state Bulletin, discon- 
tinued since 1942, it was voted that the News Letter, previously 
issued annually, be advanced to a quarterly. 

Officers of the South Texas Dietetic Association, some of whom 
were changed in January due to Doris Patteson’s resignation, are 
as follows: president, Helen Osoba; vice-president, Marie Saun- 
ders; secretary-treasurer, Hazel Baker; member-at-large, Mar- 
jorie Lipp. 

Dietitians of Hermann Hospital, Houston, were hostesses for 
the January meeting of the South Texas Dietetic Association. 
The February meeting was held at Memorial Hospital, Houston, 
where Dr. Alvis E. Greer spoke on Interesting Dietary Problems. 
The March meeting was held at the home of Mrs. Leona LaRouax. 

At the January meeting of the Dallas Dietetic Association, 
Harris Richard, marketing specialist, USDA, discussed govern- 
ment inspection of fruits and vegetables. In February, Dr. Ercel 
S. Eppright, Home Economics Department, Texas State College 
for Women, Denton, gave a review of the latest in research in 
nutrition. Dr. J. R. Thompson gave an illustrated lecture on 
dental caries at the March meeting. The April meeting included 
a field trip to North American Aviation, Inc., Grand Prairie, 
with one of the members, Mrs. Alva MeWhorter Coughlin, dieti- 
tian of Wyatt’s cafeteria in the plant, as hostess. 

The United States Naval Training Station has been closed at 
the University of Houston. A home economics department has 
been established at the University with Mrs. Faye Anthis as head 
of the department. 

Lt. Ida R. Strickland, who left Hermann Hospital in June 1942 
to enlist in the Army, is now in Southern France. Her first 
assignment was to Casablanca. Lt. Ruby David, former dietitian 
at Southern Pacific Hospital, sent Christmas greetings from 
Assam, India. Lts. Dorothy H. Eakle, Dot Miller, and Gladys 
Thompson Edwards are stationed at Ft. Sam Houston. Lts. 
Ruth Deacon, Evelyn Dershimer, Mary Schiebel, and Mary 
Joyce West are also serving in Army hospitals. Helen Frances 
Boswell, dietitian of the Baylor Overseas Unit, has been promoted 
to first lieutenant. 

Lt. Winnie Temple of the Lubbock Dietetic Association, is now 
serving as head dietitian of a general hospital inItaly. Lieutenant 
Temple, who has also served in Africa, has been overseas since 
July 1943. The organization which she now heads serves 1500 
to 1800 patients per meal. Other Lubbock members now over- 
seas include: Lts. Margaret L. Anderson, Alvina Ruth Beran, 
Mary Margaret Carter, and Merle Sellers. 
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Doris Patteson, Jefferson Davis Hospital, has accepted a 
appointment to Greenville General Hospital, Greenville, N, 
and has been replacedjby Marjorie Lipp. ; 

Mamie Ruth Harris is dietitian at Frances Ann Lutcher Hog 
pital, Orange, and Mrs. Blake Bryson Patrick is assisting 
Irene Pope Hardy at Rice Institute. Corrine Hannson, former 
of the University of Texas, is also on the staff of Rice Instit 

Lou Elva Eller, formerly dietitian of the Houston Public Scheg 
Lunchrooms, is now manager of the food department at # 
Waynesville Country Club Inn, Waynesville, N. C. Miss Ele 
had been with the lunchrooms since 1929, had served as presiden| 
of the South Texas Dietetic Association, and has been active in | 
phases of home economics work in the state. Gwen Durham 
formerly at St. Mary’s Infirmary, Galveston, has accepted a pogi 
tion with the Houston Public School Lunchrooms. a 

Baylor University Hospital, Dallas, has added the followin 
to the dietary staff: Martha Spradlin, Oklahoma University Ho 
pital; Doris Lupton, a recent graduate from Montefiore Hospi 
New York; and Bess Munves, Massachusetts General Hospi 
Ila Mae Rinn, formerly at Baylor University Hospital, is nog 
training at Montefiore Hospital, New York; Thelma M. Cox en 
tered Louisiana State University for graduate study ; Mert McCo 
lum is dietitian for the Vicksburg Clinic, Vicksburg, Miss. 

Dr. Ruth E. Leslie, president of Central Texas Dietetic Ag 
ciation, on leave of absence from the University of Texas, isi 
Brazil. ‘fy 

Graduates of Texas Institute of Technology department g 
foods and nutrition, 1943-44, include: Mary Lou Jabson, assis 
dietitian at Scott and White Hospital, Temple; Verna Mae Kelle 
school lunch program near Beaumont; Daphne Stevens, dietit 
at Scottish Rite Dormitory, University of Texas; Maurine Lit 
dietitian, Colonial School, Dallas. 

Recent marriage announcements include: Margaret Cloug 
Southern Methodist University, to Lt. Robert J. LaPrade, Jt 
Dorothy Hames, Baylor University Hospital, to Dr. John Fou 
shee; Gertrude Samson, Memorial Hospital, to James D. Morse 
Pharmacist’s Mate, U.S. Coast Guard. ts 

News From Advertisers and Exhibitors. That the ever-pop 
‘thot dog’’ has finally received the sanction of polite society i 
evidenced by the care which has been expended on compiling & 
tractive recipes for the lowly frankfurter as set forth in Bulleti 
81 of Marie Gifford’s Kitchen Service, Armour and Compa 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. Picnicking housewives have le 
been sold on the toasted frankfurter, owing to the ease of or 
of preparation, but frankfurters with chive-stuffed potatogs 
cheese potato franks and broiled tomatoes, macaroni frankfurt 
loaf, and corn and frankfurter chowder are decidedly differen 
and may well serve as a welcome change to the low-ration-poil 
and hamburger-tired family. Leaflets may be obtained on ¥@ 
quest. iy 

Mary Mason, director, Home Economics Department, T 
Junket Folks, Little Falls, N. Y., has prepared for distributions 
interesting folder on spring desserts incorporating Renné 
Among these are lemon crunchy parfait, daffodil dessert, rhub 
orange sherbet, and apricot-nut ice cream. ts 

America’s Protein Supply, An Evaluation of Cereal Protet 
is the title of a very interesting folder compiled by Cereal Inge 
tute, Inc., 135 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 3. A chart, based’ 
competent authority, shows the food sources from which Amert 
in times of peace derives its protein supply, and the percent@ 
contribution made by the different food groups comprising @ 
human dietary. The protein content of various grains by welg 
is considered, as well as the question of the several nae 
amino acids. Dr. W.C. Rose is given as authority for the sta 
ment that only a comparatively small percentage of the prot 
intake need be in the form of the indispensable amino a@ 
Leucine, for instance, is identical whether derived from m 
meat, egg, corn, wheat, oats, or any other food source. 
the stress of the present dislocation, of civilian food supplies, 
relative proportions of the dietary protein sources must be 
justed. Since grains are available in abundance, and since 
supply can be increased quickly and with relative ease, it wé 
seem logical to consider to what extent their contained pro@ 
is utilized and to what extent they contribute to maintenane 
nitrogen balance. A table showing protein content of spect 
weights of beans, bread, cereal, chicken, eggs, fish, milk, pea 
butter, and peas is included, also data on the nutritional valug@ 
a bowl of cereal. The folder is available on request. An ate® 
tive array of recipes, including meat extenders such as meat 10 
family hash, and Salisbury steak, and tempting combination 
fish, cheese, and egg dishes, will also be forwarded upon apps 
tion. : i 

The story of canned vegetables from the first selection by 
men throughout growing areas to the final shipping of po 
cartons from the canning plant is well told by Mary Hale Mi 
of Libby, MeNeill & Libby, Chicago 9, in her monthly 
Chatter. Hurry-up menus listing corn pudding Vienna 8 
asparagus goldenrod salad, and egg cutlets with creamed 
are suggested. 
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